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By  Barbara  J.  Bennett 


hen  you  study  history, 
you  learn  much  about 
everyday  life  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  community.  You  learn 
about  why  we  have  laws,  why  we 
pay  taxes,  why  we  have  elections, 
and  what  causes  wars  between 
nations. 

When  you  study  a  war,  you  are 
looking  at  one  particular  event  that 
can  answer  many  questions:  What 
happened  that  caused  people  to  go 
to  war?  What  happened  after  the 
war?  How  did  life  change  because 
of  that  war? 

Four  hundred  years  ago, 
Europeans  began  to  come  to  North 
America  to  settle  in  the  wilderness 
and  create  new  communities.  En¬ 
glish  settlers  became  the  strongest 
and  most  numerous.  They  called  on 
the  rich  forests  for  furs  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  trees.  They  fished  in  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  They  grew 
valuable  crops  in  the  rich  soil. 

These  products  were  sold  back  in 
England  and  the  colonists  pur¬ 
chased  many  things  from  England 
for  their  homes  in  America.  The 
king  and  his  government  in  England 
greatly  added  to  their  prosperity 
through  this  trade  with  the  colonists. 

The  English  settlers  were  orga¬ 
nized  into  thirteen  separate 
colonies.  Each  colony  had  its  own 
government.  Some,  like  North  Car¬ 


olina,  had  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  king  of  England.  But  regardless 
of  the  exact  form  of  government,  all 
the  colonies  were  part  of  the  English 
empire  and  all  the  colonists  were 
British  subjects — that  is,  they  were 
loyal  to  the  English  king.  The  king 
was  the  sovereign,  the  center  of 
power,  and  he  and  his  government 
controlled  the  colonies. 

The  English  government  made  the 
laws  for  the  colonies  and  told  the 
colonists  what  they  had  to  do. 

Parliament  passed  many  laws  to 
get  money  from  the  colonists,  such 
as  those  placing  taxes  on  tea  and 
sugar.  Many  colonists  felt  that  only 
their  own  legislatures  had  the  right 
to  tax  them.  They  were  also 
unhappy  about  other  ways  the  En¬ 
glish  were  ruling  them.  For  example, 
many  of  the  king's  officials  in  the 
colonies  made  themselves  wealthy 
by  abusing  their  power.  When  the 
colonists  asked  the  king  to  protect 
them  and  to  act  in  their  interests,  the 
king  would  not  listen.  The  English 
government  sent  soldiers  to  make 
the  colonists  obey  and  to  prevent 
them  from  organizing  a  rebellion. 

Finally,  the  colonists  adopted  a 
declaration  announcing  their  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Great  Britain.  But 
England  did  not  want  to  lose  its 
colonies.  The  result  was  a  long  and 
bloody  war — and  the  creation  of  a 
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new  nation  that  later  became  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world. 

In  this  issue,  we  are  going  to  tell 
you  about  North  Carolinians  in  the 
War  of  Independence.  In  the  first 
article  you  will  read  about  the 
resolves  adopted  in  Halifax  that 
called  for  independence  and  about 
the  state’s  new  constitution.  The 
second  article  will  tell  you  that  some 
North  Carolinians  were  in  favor  of 
independence,  some  did  not  want  to 
break  the  ties  with  Great  Britain,  and 
some  remained  neutral.  The  follow¬ 
ing  three  articles  will  describe  the 
experiences  of  women,  African- 
Americans,  and  native  Americans 
during  the  war.  The  sixth  article  will 
tell  you  something  about  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  war — how  armies  were 
formed,  what  kinds  of  weapons  the 
soldiers  used,  how  battles  were 
fought.  The  final  article  describes 
the  experience  of  living  in  camps 
and  reenacting  battles  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

These  articles  about  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  tell  us  about  our  country 
today.  We  learn  the  answers  to 
many  questions  about  the  type  of 
government  we  have  and  about  the 
rights  we  have  as  citizens.  We  read 
about  how  our  ancestors  contributed 
to  our  history.  And  we  learn  how 
reenactments  make  this  history  alive 
for  us  today.  □ 
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e  why  of  the  American  Revolution 


By  William  S.  Price,  Jr. 


f  you  could  travel  back 
through  time  to  1774  and 
visit  the  colony  of  North 
Carolina,  you  would  find  a  peaceful 
place  of  farmlands  and  forests  and  a 
few  small  towns.  Nothing  you  would 
see  and  no  one  you  would  talk  with 
would  give  you  an  inkling  that  very 
soon  North  Carolina  would  go  to  war 
with  its  “owner,"  George  III,  King  of 
England. 

To  be  sure,  there  had  been  trou¬ 
bles  for  a  long  time.  Parliament 
(England’s  Congress)  had  been 
passing  laws  placing  taxes  on  the 
colonists  in  America.  There  had 
been  the  Sugar  Act  in  1764,  the 
Stamp  Act  the  following  year,  and  a 
variety  of  other  laws  that  were  meant 
to  get  money  from  the  colonists  for 
Great  Britain.  The  colonists  did  not 
like  these  laws. 

Great  Britain  was  passing  these 
laws  because  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  which  had  ended  in 
1763.  That  war,  which  had  been 
fought  in  North  America,  left  Great 
Britain  with  a  huge  debt  that  had  to 
be  paid.  Parliament  said  it  had 
fought  the  long  and  costly  war  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  American  subjects  from  the 
powerful  French  in  Canada.  Parlia¬ 
ment  said  it  was  right  to  tax  the 
American  colonists  to  help  pay  the 
bills  for  the  war. 


Most  Americans  disagreed.  They 
believed  that  England  had  fought  the 
expensive  war  mostly  to  strengthen 
its  empire  and  increase  its  wealth, 
not  to  benefit  its  American  subjects. 
Also,  Parliament  was  elected  by 
people  living  in  England,  and  the 
colonists  felt  that  lawmakers  living  in 
England  could  not  understand  the 
colonists’  needs.  The  colonists  felt 
that  since  they  did  not  take  part  in 
voting  for  members  of  Parliament  in 
England  they  were  not  represented 
in  Parliament.  So  Parliament  did  not 
have  the  right  to  take  their  money  by 
imposing  taxes.  “No  taxation  without 
representation”  became  the  Ameri¬ 
can  rallying  cry. 

In  1 774,  much  of  this  unrest  had 
calmed  down,  especially  in  the 
southern  colonies.  Most  North  Caro¬ 
linians  carried  on  their  daily  lives  on 
farms  raising  crops  and  tending 
herds,  and  in  cities  shopkeeping, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  performing 
dozens  of  other  occupations  and 
tasks.  They  did  not  often  think  about 
the  king  of  England  or  his  royal  gov¬ 
ernor  in  North  Carolina. 

But  beneath  this  calm  surface 
there  were  problems.  Just  three 


years  earlier  at  Great  Alamance 
Creek,  2,000  Tar  Heel  farmers  called 
“Regulators”  had  led  an  uprising,  the 
largest  armed  rebellion  in  any  English 
colony  to  that  time.  They  wanted  to 
“regulate”  the  governor's  corrupt 
local  officials  who  were  charging 
huge  fees  and  seizing  property.  The 
royal  governor,  William  Tryon,  and 
his  militia  crushed  the  rebellion  at 
the  Battle  of  Alamance. 

Another  problem  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  calm  lay  with  the  large  African 
and  native  American  populations. 
Many  in  these  two  groups  hated  their 
low  positions  in  a  society  dominated 
by  powerful  whites.  Some  white 
colonists  believed  that  if  a  war  with 
England  broke  out,  the  black  and  red 
Tar  Heels  would  support  the  king  in 
hopes  of  gaining  more  control  over 
their  own  lives. 

Finally,  Tar  Heels  knew  that 
other  colonies  were  continuing  to 
resist  English  control.  In  1773, 
colonists  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
had  thrown  shipments  of  tea  into  the 
harbor  rather  than  pay  Parliament’s 
taxes  on  the  tea.  The  “Boston  Tea 
Party"  aroused  all  the  colonies 
against  Parliament,  which  was 


A  long  series  of  events  led  the  American  colonies  to  revolt  against  Great  Britain.  For  instance,  the 
British  government  raised  money  in  the  1 760s  by  requiring  colonists  to  purchase  stamps  like  this 
one  to  put  on  goods  sold  in  the  American  colonies.  Colonists  were  unhappy  about  spending  their 
money  on  taxes  and  not  being  represented  in  the  British  Parliament. 
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Royal  Governor  William  Tryon 


continuing  to  show  its  scorn  for  the 
colonists’  welfare. 

In  June  1774,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  issued  a  call  for  all  of  the 
colonies  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  to 
consider  these  problems.  But  Royal 
Governor  Josiah  Martin  refused  to 
call  a  meeting  of  North  Carolina’s  leg¬ 
islature  in  time  to  select  delegates  to 
go  to  Philadelphia.  So  the  colony’s 


whigs  (those  who  favored  indepen¬ 
dence)  formed  a  provincial  con¬ 
gress  that  sent  representatives  to  the 
Continental  Congress  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  September. 

The  movement  against  English  rule 
spread  rapidly.  In  April  1775,  British 
soldiers,  called  “lobsterbacks” 
because  of  their  red  coats,  and  “min- 
utemen” — the  colonists’  militia — 
exchanged  gunfire  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  in  Massachusetts. 

Described  as  “the  shot  heard  round 
the  world,”  it  signaled  the  start  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  nation. 

North  Carolina  joined  the  war  the 
following  month.  In  New  Bern  on 
May  23,  Abner  Nash  (who  later 
became  governor)  led  a  group  of 
whigs  to  Tryon  Palace  to  seize  the 
cannon  there.  Eight  days  later,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Martin  became  the  first  royal 
governor  in  the  colonies  to  flee  office. 
He  sought  refuge  in  Fort  Johnston  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  In 
July  he  had  to  leave  the  fort  and  flee 
to  the  safety  of  a  British  ship 
anchored  offshore. 

For  eight  years  the  Old  North  State 
was  the  scene  of  suffering  caused  by 


the  war  for  independence.  There 
were  battles  and  bloodshed:  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1776,  the  destruction  that  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  villages 
in  western  North  Carolina  by  patriot 
leader  Griffith  Rutherford,  the  battles 
at  Kings  Mountain  and  Guilford  Court¬ 
house.  There  were  deaths  and 
injuries,  terrible  shortages  of  food  and 
warm  clothing,  destruction  and  loss  of 
property,  and  constant  fear. 

While  soldiers  fought  the  war  on 
the  field,  North  Carolina’s  public  lead¬ 
ers  fought  for  independence,  too.  In 
April  1776,  North  Carolina’s  provincial 
congress  met  at  Halifax  and  decided 
to  send  a  message  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  They  called  for  all  the 
colonies  to  proclaim  their  indepen¬ 
dence  from  Great  Britain.  These  Hal¬ 
ifax  Resolves  were  the  first  official 
action  by  any  colony  calling  for  a 
united  drive  for  independence.  Now 
there  was  no  turning  back.  Once  the 
members  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  only  the  spilling  of  much 
blood  would  settle  the  matter. 

But  North  Carolinians  were  greatly 
divided.  There  was  bitter  combat 
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In  the  Halifax  Resolves,  North  Carolina’s  Provincial  Congress  urged  the  Continental  Congress  to  call  for  independence  from  Great  Britain.  It  was  the 
first  action  by  any  colony  calling  for  a  united  drive  for  independence.  What  does  this  document  say? 
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After  gaining  independence  in  1 776.  North  Carolinians  ratified  a  bill  of  rights  (Above)  and  approved  a  constitution  (Next  page).  What  do  these 
documents  say ? 


between  the  whigs  and  tories  (those 
loyal  to  England),  each  trying  to  force 
the  other  to  their  views  or  at  least  to 
stop  them  from  helping  the  other 
side.  John  Adams,  who  became  the 
second  president  of  the  United 
States,  said  that  in  the  Revolution 
one  third  of  the  people  were  whigs, 
one  third  tories,  and  one  third  did  not 
take  either  side.  This  was  not  exactly 
true  for  all  colonies,  of  course,  and 
perhaps  North  Carolina  had  more 


whigs  than  tories. 

In  the  midst  of  war,  and  with  a 
divided  population,  North  Carolina 
began  trying  to  create  a  new  govern¬ 
ment.  The  king’s  governor  had  fled. 
If  the  king  were  no  longer  the  sover¬ 
eign,  the  center  of  authority  and 
order,  then  who  would  be?  Where 
would  the  government  come  from? 

All  the  colonies  faced  this  problem. 
They  knew  about  English  law  and 
understood  about  governors,  legisla¬ 


tors,  and  judges.  The  new  "twist”  in 
1776  was  the  practice  of  placing  the 
power  of  government  in  the  people 
rather  than  in  a  monarch.  The  ques¬ 
tions  of  how  this  popular  sover¬ 
eignty  would  be  expressed  through 
elections,  and  how  often,  and  who 
would  be  eligible  to  vote,  would 
become  areas  of  considerable 
debate. 

In  November  1776,  the  provincial 
congress  at  Halifax  met  to  draft  a  bill 
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of  rights  and  a  constitution  and  to 
create  a  new  government  for  the 
state.  First,  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
was  adopted,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  new  constitution  was 
accepted.  The  Declaration  of  Rights 
guaranteed  personal  freedoms — the 
right  to  choose  one's  form  of  reli¬ 
gious  worship,  to  write  and  say  what 
one  believed,  and  to  hold  peaceful 
public  meetings,  among  others. 

The  constitution  provided  for  a  form 
of  government  with  three  equal 
branches:  an  executive  to  run  the 
state  government,  a  legislative  to 
make  the  laws,  and  a  judicial  to 
enforce  the  laws.  The  constitution 
also  had  provisions  applying  to 
holding  public  office,  voting,  and 
public  education. 

When  the  patriot  Tar  Heels 
adopted  their  bill  of  civil  rights 
before  they  adopted  their  form  of 
government,  they  showed  how 
important  individual  liberties  were  to 
a  people  who  were  fighting  against 
what  they  felt  was  the  oppressive 
government  imposed  by  the  king  and 
Parliament. 

In  both  its  bill  of  rights  and  its  con¬ 
stitution,  North  Carolina — like  the 
othgr  states— showed  a  deep  distrust 
of  government.  They  believed  that 
personal  freedoms  needed  to  be 
stated  in  writing.  They  believed  that 


each  branch  of  government  had  to 
be  independent  of  the  others  so  that 
a  single  individual  or  group  could  not 
have  too  much  power. 

In  creating  the  new  government, 
revolutionary  Americans  reached 
their  greatest  achievement.  They 
decided  that  sovereignty  would  lie 
with  the  people  of  the  nation,  not  in 
any  single  person  (such  as  the  king) 
or  institution  (such  as  Parliament). 
Democracy  would  be  the  ideal. 

The  system  devised  was  not  per¬ 
fect  then,  nor  is  it  perfect  now.  But 
the  ideal  of  "government  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  for  the  citizens”  was  the 
fuel  that  fired  the  revolutionary  vision 
of  a  just  society.  It  is  the  ideal  that 
allows  for  change  when  the  people 
desire  change. 

For  example,  in  those  days,  only 
free  men  who  owned  a  certain 
amount  of  property  were  allowed  to 
vote.  But  since  then,  the  require¬ 
ment  of  owning  property  has  been 
dropped.  Women  are  allowed  to 
vote.  Slavery  was  abolished.  Now 
all  adult  citizens  of  the  United  States 
(with  the  exception  of  those  who 
have  committed  serious  crimes)  are 
allowed  to  vote.  Expanding  suf¬ 
frage — the  right  to  vote — to  a  greater 
number  of  people  means  that  citi¬ 
zens  have  greater  power  over  their 
own  government. 


Many  Tar  Heels  living  in  1776 
would  be  horrified  to  see  that  every¬ 
one  has  the  right  to  vote.  Other  revo¬ 
lutionaries  of  the  time  would  be 
pleased  that  the  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  they  created  has  become 
strong  and  works  so  well.  The  great 
legacy  of  the  American  Revolution  is 
that  a  government  was  established 
that  allowed  for  debate  and  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  This  government  is 
able  to  develop  and  improve  as  soci¬ 
ety  progresses. 

It  seems  strange  and  wrong  to  us 
today  that  the  men  at  Halifax  could 
talk  about  personal  freedom  and  a 
better  government  while  holding 
people  in  slavery  and  denying  voting 
and  other  rights  to  women  and  to 
men  without  property.  But  the  dra¬ 
matic  fight  for  constitutional  rights  in 
the  1780s  was  staged  by  an  all-white, 
all-male  cast. 

However  much  we  may  question 
the  ideas  of  some  of  the  founders,  we 
must  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
what  they  achieved.  They  adopted 
the  United  States  Constitution  which 
created  a  government  based  on  writ¬ 
ten  principles  with  the  possibility  of 
amendments.  Thus,  they  established 
a  method  to  achieve  fundamental 
changes  in  the  future,  such  as  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  expansion 
of  the  right  to  vote.  □ 


Definitions 

Corrupt  means  dishonest,  illegal,  immoral. 

A  militia  is  the  army  of  a  colony  or  a  state. 

A  legislature  is  the  law-making  body  of  a  govern¬ 
ment. 

A  provincial  congress  was  a  group  of  men  in  a 

colony  who  met  to  deal  with  public  problems. 

The  Continental  Congress  was  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  each  colony  who  met  to  consider  their 
problems  with  Great  Britain.  The  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  decided  to  declare  independence  and  then 
directed  the  Revolutionary  War. 


A  patriot  is  an  American  colonist  who  fought  for 
independence  from  Great  Britain. 

Popular  sovereignty  is  the  supreme  power  and 
authority  of  government  lying  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

A  constitution  outlines  the  basic  principles  by  which 
a  nation  is  governed.  A  constitution  can  be  either  a 
document  or  a  collection  of  laws  and  practices. 

To  be  oppressive  is  to  be  unjust  or  harsh. 
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hich  side  to  take:  revolutionary  or  loyalist? 


By  Carole  Watterson  Troxler 

/^~~x"uring  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  people  had  to  decide 
_//  which  side  to  support. 

Colonists  for  independence  from 
England  were  usually  called  revolu¬ 
tionaries  or  whigs.  But  some  Ameri¬ 
cans  thought  that  to  break  away  from 
the  British  government  would  not  be 
right;  they  usually  were  called  loyal¬ 
ists  or  tories.  (Whig  and  tory  were  the 
names  of  rival  political  parties  in 
Britain,  so  they  were  familiar  nick¬ 
names  in  the  colonies.)  Americans 
today  call  the  revolutionaries  patriots, 
a  word  meaning  “those  who  love  their 
country.”  Because  we  cherish  our 
country’s  independence,  we  value  the 
revolutionaries  as  heroes. 

Today  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see  why 
people  wanted  independence  for  the 
American  colonies.  We  can  even 
imagine  ourselves  joining  in  the  fight 
against  British  rule.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  understand  why  people  who  had 
lived  in  America  for  all  or  most  of  their 
lives  would  be  opposed  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Sometimes  colonists  were 
forced  to  make  a  choice  for  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  they  made  choices 
they  later  regretted.  Some  people 
changed  their  minds  and  switched 
sides  during  the  war,  sometimes 
more  than  once. 

There  were  many  different  reasons 
why  colonists  were  revolutionaries  or 
loyalists.  Sometimes  they  chose 
sides  according  to  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  in  their  own  communities  and 
what  their  personal  needs  were.  If 
people  they  did  not  get  along  with  did 
not  want  independence,  they  might 
take  the  revolutionary  side.  Likewise, 
if  their  local  rivals  were  the  ones  who 
“talked  up"  independence,  they  might 
become  known  as  loyalists  simply 
because  of  their  rivalry  with  the  revo¬ 
lutionaries. 

Some  people  tried  to  avoid  taking  / 
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sides.  This  usually  did  not  work. 
About  a  year  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed,  the  North 
Carolina  revolutionary  government 
made  laws  requiring  men  of  military 
age  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  state  government  and  to 
serve  in  one  of  its  military  forces. 
Some  exceptions  were  made  for 
members  of  four  Christian  religious 
groups  that  were  widely  recognized 
as  pacifists.  These  were  the  Quak¬ 
ers,  Moravians,  Mennonites,  and 
Dunkers  (also  known  as  German 
Baptists).  The  state’s  government 
allowed  members  of  these  four 
groups  to  avoid  military  service  by 
paying  taxes  three  or  four  times 
higher  than  the  usual  rate.  But  paci¬ 
fists  other  than  members  of  these 
four  religious  groups  were  not 
allowed  to  get  out  of  military  service. 

Perhaps  one  North  Carolinian’s 
story  can  help  us  understand  why 
some  Americans  took  the  loyalist 
rather  than  the  revolutionary  side. 
What  is  known  of  Connor  Dowd's  life 
leads  us  to  think  that  religious  paci¬ 


fism  may  have  influenced  his  think¬ 
ing.  When  the  Revolution  began,  he 
may  have  decided  that  the  war  was 
wrong.  It  is  also  true  that  he  did  not 
get  along  with  one  of  his  neighbors, 
Philip  Alston,  who  was  an  outspoken 
revolutionary.  Here  is  Connor  Dowd’s 
story. 

Connor  Dowd  came  to  America 
from  Ireland,  long  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  While  a  boy  in  County  Cavan, 
he  learned  from  his  family  how  to 
bleach  the  linen  cloth  that  people 
wove  in  their  homes  and  then  sold  to 
the  “linen  bleachers.”  In  1754,  his 
mother  gave  him  some  of  her  linen  to 
start  a  business  in  America.  He  took 
it  to  North  Carolina  and  used  it  to  go 
into  business  as  a  peddler,  as  sales¬ 
men  were  called  in  those  days. 

Young  Dowd  worked  hard  and  was 
soon  employed  by  a  Wilmington  mer¬ 
chant.  He  sold  his  employer's  goods 
in  the  upper  Cape  Fear  River  valley 
and  got  to  know  the  area  and  its  peo¬ 
ple.  He  met  and  married  a  woman 
who  owned  five  hundred  acres  and 
became  wealthy  by  growing  crops 


and  raising  livestock.  After  his  wife 
died,  he  married  a  second  time.  His 
new  wife,  Mary,  helped  him  in  busi¬ 
ness  by  doing  something  he  could 
not  do — she  kept  his  business 
records  because  he  could  not  read 
and  write. 

Dowd  bought  land  from  the  colonial 
government  and  from  other  people. 
By  1776,  he  owned  several  thousand 
acres  scattered  through  today’s 
Chatham,  Moore,  and  Lee  counties. 
His  main  operation  was  on  the  Deep 
River  near  present-day  Carbonton. 

In  addition  to  his  grain  crops  and 
animals,  Dowd  had  peach  and  apple 
orchards,  a  tannery  for  making  shoe 
leather  from  cowhide,  and  a  distillery 
for  making  whiskey  from  grain.  He 
used  the  fast-moving  waters  of  Deep 
River  to  run  four  mills.  There  was  a 
sawmill  for  cutting  timber  into  lumber, 
a  gristmill  to  grind  grains  into  meal 
and  flour,  and  a  bolting  mill  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  sifting  the  flour.  There  was 
even  a  barkmill  where  oak  bark  was 
ground  to  extract  its  tannin  used  to 
make  the  cowhide  into  leather.  Dowd 
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owned  eleven  slaves,  and  one  of 
them,  a  man  named  Israel,  super¬ 
vised  the  barkmill  and  the  entire  tan¬ 
ning  operation. 

Wagons  hauled  Dowd’s  products 
from  his  farming  and  manufacturing 
center  to  the  town  of  Cross  Creek, 
today  known  as  Fayetteville.  Here 
his  products  were  sold  and  the  wag¬ 
ons  were  reloaded  with  goods  from 
Cross  Creek  to  sell  in  his  stores. 
These  goods  included  some  items 
imported  from  Britain  by  the  Wilming- 


ernment  so  that  the  British  would  try 
harder  to  stop  the  Revolution.  He 
sent  out  word  to  men  he  knew  and 
trusted  asking  that  they  support  him. 
He  asked  them  to  get  others  who 
opposed  the  revolutionaries  and 
come  to  Brunswick  (south  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  on  the  Cape  Fear  River)  in  order 
to  welcome  the  expected  British  land¬ 
ing. 

Connor  Dowd  was  not  one  of  the 
men  Martin  asked  to  help  raise  his 
loyalist  army.  The  governor  knew 


no  doubt  remembered  his  church’s 
position  a  few  years  earlier  and 
believed  that  the  revolutionaries  were 
going  against  the  “lawful  authority”  of 
king  and  Parliament.  So  his  religious 
beliefs  and  the  earlier  experiences  of 
his  church  may  have  influenced  Con¬ 
nor  Dowd  to  oppose  the  Revolution. 

Dowd  went  out  of  his  way  to  help 
the  loyalist  force  that  responded  to 
Governor  Martin’s  call.  He  did  not  go 
as  a  fighting  man,  but  he  gave  them 
supplies:  bolts  of  wool  and  linen, 


ton  merchant  he  used  to  work  for. 
Dowd’s  store  on  Deep  River  and  his 
nearby  ferry,  tavern,  gristmill,  and 
tannery  attracted  many  travelers,  so 
“Connor  Dowd’s  place”  became  an 
important  stop  on  the  main  road 
between  Hillsborough  and  Cross 
Creek.  For  years  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  that  section  of  the  road  was 
known  as  Connor  Dowd  Road. 

Dowd  was  involved  in  North  Car¬ 
olina’s  first  Revolutionary  War  battle, 
but  not  directly  in  the  fighting.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  1776,  Royal  Governor  Josiah 
Martin  expected  British  troops  to  land 
soon  on  the  coast.  The  governor 
wanted  the  people  to  show  their  sup¬ 
port  for  him  and  King  George’s  gov- 


and  liked  Dowd.  But  the  governor 
might  have  heard  that  Dowd  did  not 
believe  in  fighting  and  so  did  not  ask 
for  his  help. 

However,  Dowd  was  against  the 
revolutionaries.  About  five  years 
before,  during  the  Regulator  distur¬ 
bances,  Dowd  and  his  wife  were 
members  of  the  Haw  River  Separatist 
Baptist  Church.  This  strongly  pacifist 
congregation  had  forbidden  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  “take  up  arms  against  la[w]ful 
authority,”  that  is,  the  established 
government.  Some  members  of  the 
church  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  Regulators  as  a  result  of  this 
stand.  So  in  1775  and  1776,  when 
the  Revolution  was  taking  hold,  Dowd 


shoes  and  shoe  leather,  wagons, 
flour,  venison,  iron,  and  one  hundred 
pounds  of  pistol  powder.  And  he 
went  into  debt  to  buy  beef  and  pork. 
This  debt  was  the  main  cause  of  his 
wife’s  losing  “Connor  Dowd’s  place” 
after  the  war  to  men  who  wanted  to 
collect  on  Dowd's  debt  note. 

The  loyalist  force  never  reached 
Brunswick.  They  were  surprised  by 
revolutionaries  at  Moore’s  Creek 
Bridge  and  were  soundly  defeated. 
After  the  revolutionaries’  victory, 
Dowd  and  many  others  were  jailed. 
He  was  freed  after  paying  a  much 
higher  bail  than  most  of  the  other  loy¬ 
alists  had  to  pay. 

In  the  months  and  years  after  this 
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North  Carolina  whigs  (another  name  for  patriot)  called  for  a  provincial  congress  before  the  general  congress  of  all  the  colonies  in  Philadelphia  in 
1 774.  Royal  Governor  Josiah  Martin  did  not  support  the  whigs  and  issued  this  document.  What  does  it  say  about  not  allowing  citizens  to  attend  the 
provincial  congress?  How  do  you  think  Connor  Dowd  may  have  reacted  to  this  document?  Why? 
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Connor  Dowd's  fellow  North  Carolinians  who 
did  not  take  oaths  of  allegiance  or  did  not  sign 
articles  of  association  were  considered  unloyal 
to  the  patriot  cause.  Often  their  weapons  or 
their  land  was  taken  from  them  (Right). 
According  to  this  North  Carolina  newspaper 
(Below),  many  Scottish  settlers  left  the  state 
rather  than  fight  against  the  British 
government. 
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battle,  many  loyalists  in  North  Car¬ 
olina  gave  in  to  revolutionary  pres¬ 
sure  and  renounced  their  loyalty  to 
the  king.  They  took  the  required  oath 
to  the  state  and  many  even  fought  for 
independence.  Some  of  them 
remained  revolutionaries,  even  after 
British  forces  came  to  the  state  in 
1781.  Connor  Dowd,  however,  never 
transferred  his  loyalty  from  the  king  to 
the  state,  but  he  came  close  to  doing 
so. 

Dowd  seemed  almost  ready  to  go 
over  to  the  revolutionaries  in  1777. 


Robert  Rowan,  a  revolutionary  leader 
whom  Dowd  respected,  tried  in  a 
friendly  way  to  get  Dowd  to  take  the 
oath  to  the  state.  In  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  Governor  Richard  Caswell,  Rowan 
described  what  happened  to  his 
effort.  The  letter  tips  us  off  to  some 
bad  feeling  between  Dowd  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  neighbor  Philip  Alston. 

Alston  lived  in  the  house  which  today 
is  known  as  “The  House  in  the  Horse¬ 
shoe,”  about  five  miles  from  Dowd’s. 

In  his  letter,  Rowan  had  harsh 
things  to  say  about  Alston  and  two 


other  revolutionaries  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood: 

I  am  well  convinced  .  .  .  from  your  love  of  lib¬ 
erty,  that  you  will  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  evil  conduct  of  our  Militia  officers  and  Jus¬ 
tices.  .  .  .  There  was  Conner  Do[wd]  taken  pris¬ 
oner,  and  brought  down  under  guard  by  Mr. 
Alston.  I  was  much  surprised  on  enquiry  to 
hear  of  his  being  charged  with  treasonable 
practices,  against  the  State,  as  from  a  conver¬ 
sation  I  had  with  him  some  time  before,  [I]  was 
persuaded  he  intended  taking  the  oath. 

However  knowing  Mr.  Alston's  position  well,  I 
was  afraid  there  was  perhaps  some  private 
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pique  or  resentment  in  the  case,  or  that 
[Dowd’s]  crime  must  be  very  great  indeed, 
being  informed  that  bail  was  denied  him,  and 
that  Mr.  Alston  was  determined  on  seeing  him 
in  jail  before  he  left  the  Town.  On  meeting  Mr. 
Alston  I  begged  to  be  informed  of  Mr.  Do[wd]'s 
crime  [but]  he  did  not  seem  willing  to  give  me 
much  satisfaction  to  the  particulars,  but  just 
told  me  that  if  upon  examination  the  Justices 
should  discharge  [Dowd],  [Alston]  would  then 
upon  his  own  authority  put  him  in  close  jail, 
and  that  he  would  not  Bail  him  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds.  Upon  his  saying  this, 

I  told  him,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  behave  like  a 
Tyrant,  which  threw  him  into  a  violent  passion, 
and  on  the  trial  at  Wilmington,  it  plainly 
appeared  that  personal  resentment  and  mal¬ 
ice  governed  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Alston  during 
the  whole  prosecution. 

Rowan  went  on  to  accuse  Alston  of 
other  actions  that  influenced  many 
citizens  against  the  revolutionaries: 


The  day  of  the  General  Muster  he  behaved 
still  more  like  a  Tyrant.  .  .  .  One  poor  infirm 
man,  seventy  years  of  age,  that  many  years 
had  laid  by  the  profits  of  a  few  potatoes, 
Turnips,  Greens  &c  was  compelled  to  take 
[the  state  oath]  or  go  to  jail,  another  poor  man, 
from  one  of  the  back  counties  had  his  loaded 
wagon  carrying  home  salt  to  relieve  his  family, 
brought  back  a  dozen  miles  and  the  owner 
thrown  into  jail  for  saying  he  would  not  take 
the  oath  here,  but  in  his  own  County.  In  short, 
Sir,  it  would  tire  your  patience  were  I  to  give 
you  a  full  detail  of  the  behaviour  of  our  worthy 
Justices.  Mr.  Alston  seems  to  rule  them  all, 
and  a  greater  tyrant  is  not  upon  earth  . . .  and 
it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  about  two  or 
three  years  ago,  no  Gentleman  .  .  .  would 
have  kept  this  hectoring,  domineering,  person 
company. 

Rowan  concluded  by  saying  that 
unjust  revolutionaries  were  hurting 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution: 


I  can  assure  your  Excellency,  we  have  not 
the  shadow  of  liberty  among  us.  The  great 
object  we  are  contending  for.  at  the  expence 
of  our  blood,  our  ruling  men  have  at  present 
lost  sight  of. 

Did  Alston’s  treatment  of  Dowd 
keep  Dowd  from  supporting  the 
Revolution?  Rowan  thought  it  did. 
Dowd’s  story  suggests  another 
question,  too.  Before  Alston  arrested 
Dowd,  and  even  before  Dowd  sup¬ 
plied  the  loyalists  who  answered  the 
British  governor's  call,  did  a  local 
rivalry  between  Philip  Alston  and 
Connor  Dowd  influence  one  of  them 
to  become  a  revolutionary  and  the 
other  to  take  a  stand  against  the 
Revolution?  Their  circumstances 
suggest,  but  do  not  prove,  that  this 
was  so.  □ 


Definitions 

An  oath  of  allegiance  is  a  formal  promise  of  loyalty.  To  renounce  is  to  give  up,  to  reject. 

Pacifists  are  people  who  are  opposed  to  war. 
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egendary  women 

By  Tom  Belton 


Flora  MacDonald  (Left)  was  a  Scotswoman  who  moved  to  the  North 
Carolina  colony.  She  was  a  loyalist  and  supported  the  English 
government. 


he  American  Revolution 
was  fought  not  only  by 
armies.  Everyone  who 
lived  in  the  colonies  was  part  of  the 
war  for  independence.  North  Car¬ 
olina’s  women  contributed  and  suf¬ 
fered  much  for  both  sides  in  the  war. 

At  that  time,  the  population  of 
North  Carolina  was  mostly  rural. 

Men  lived  with  their  wives  and  fami¬ 
lies  on  farms.  Like  women  every¬ 
where  in  those  days,  the  farmers’ 
wives — and  all  the  women  in  the 
household — had  traditional  female 
roles  within  the  family.  A  woman's 
life  centered  on  her  family  and  home. 
Even  the  few  women  who  worked 
away  from  their  own  homes  for  pay 
performed  work  expected  only  of 
women — cooking,  washing  clothes, 
sewing,  caring  for  children  and  the 
sick,  and  tending  gardens. 

The  American  Revolution  caused 
big  changes  in  all  the  colonies.  For 
women,  the  war  created  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  demanded  decisions  and 
actions  that  had  been  unthought  of. 


As  tensions  grew  among  the 
colonists  about  how  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  was  treating  them,  North 
Carolinians  broke  up  into  three 
groups:  the  loyalists,  the  patriots,  and 
those  who  did  not  take  a  stand  either 
for  or  against  independence.  The 
last  group  included  the  pacifists  like 
the  Moravians  and  Quakers  in  North 
Carolina  who  were  neutral  because 
of  their  religious  opposition  to  the 
war.  Each  group  had  women  who 
served  and  suffered  during  the 
Revolution.  Here  are  some  of  their 
stories. 

The  most  famous  loyalist  was  Flora 
MacDonald.  She  was  known  as  a 
heroic  woman  in  Scotland  before  she 
ever  came  to  North  Carolina.  She 
had  saved  the  life  of  “Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie” — Charles  Stuart,  whose 
grandfather  had  been  king  of  En¬ 
gland  and  Scotland.  Charles  had 
started  a  rebellion  in  Scotland  in  an 
effort  to  regain  the  throne.  At  the 
Battle  of  Culloden  in  1746,  his  army 
was  defeated  and  he  was  almost 


captured  by  the  enemy  British  sol¬ 
diers.  Flora  MacDonald  helped  him 
escape. 

In  1774,  Flora  MacDonald  and  her 
husband,  Allan,  came  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  with  their  large  family.  Before 
they  were  allowed  to  come,  they  had 
to  take  an  oath,  along  with  all  the 
other  Highlanders  from  Scotland,  that 
they  would  remain  forever  loyal  to  the 
British  crown. 

The  MacDonald  family  settled  on  a 
plantation  called  “Killiegray”  in  Anson 
County.  In  1776,  the  royal  governor, 
Josiah  Martin,  formed  an  army  to 
fight  the  revolutionary  movement. 
Allan  MacDonald  was  made  a  major 
in  that  army.  He,  a  son,  and  a  son-in- 
law  were  among  the  1 ,600  North  Car¬ 
olina  troops  who  marched  off  to  the 
coast  to  join  British  troops. 

Before  the  army  left,  Flora  Mac¬ 
Donald,  riding  a  beautiful  white  horse, 
came  to  the  camp  to  cheer  the  men 
on.  She  called  to  them  to  fight 
bravely  and  remain  loyal  to  the  king. 
She  rode  with  them  during  their  first 
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day's  march  and  spent  the  night  with 
them  before  she  went  back  home. 

On  February  27,  1776,  the  loyalists 
were  soundly  defeated  by  the  patriot 
militia  at  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge  near 
Wilmington.  Major  MacDonald,  their 
son.  and  son-in-law  were  taken  cap¬ 
tive.  Courageously,  Flora  MacDonald 
visited  and  comforted  the  families  of 
others  whose  men  had  been  killed  or 
captured. 

The  revolutionary  state  government 
seized  Killiegray,  and  Flora  MacDon¬ 
ald  was  left  homeless  and  nearly 
penniless.  She  eventually  returned  to 
Scotland  where  she  was  reunited 
with  her  husband  after  a  separation 
of  nearly  six  years.  When  she  died  in 
1790.  nearly  4,000  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  came  to  honor  the  courageous 
Scotswoman  at  her  funeral. 

Like  the  MacDonalds,  there  were 
many  loyalist  families  who  were  dri¬ 
ven  from  their  homes  in  North  Car¬ 
olina  and  returned  to  England  or 
Scotland,  or  moved  to  British 
provinces  in  Canada. 

Another  loyalist  woman  who  lost 
her  home  and  land  was  Mary  Dowd. 
Mary  Dowd  was  as  strong  a  loyalist 
as  her  husband,  Connor  Dowd.  The 
wealthy  Connor  Dowd  continued  his 
loyalist  activities  after  the  Battle  of 
Moore’s  Creek  Bridge,  organizing  a 
small,  mounted  army  to  join  British 
General  Cornwallis  who  was  on  his 
way  to  North  Carolina.  Although  they 
did  not  fight  with  Cornwallis,  Dowd’s 
army  did  fight  the  patriots.  The 
Dowds’  son  was  killed,  and  Connor 
Dowd  fled  to  the  British  forces  at 
Wilmington. 

The  revolutionaries  then  seized  and 
sold  his  property  in  Cumberland 
County.  Dowd  went  to  England  in 
August  1782,  leaving  his  wife  and  ten 
children  behind  on  their  property  in 
Chatham  County.  Within  three 
months,  the  revolutionary  court 
seized  the  Dowd  property  in  Chatham 
County  as  well.  The  General 
Assembly  passed  a  special  law  that 
permitted  Mary  Dowd  to  bring  legal 
action  in  her  own  name  to  collect 
some  of  the  money  owed  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  At  the  same  time,  she  was 
actively  trying  to  arrange  for  her  hus¬ 


band's  return.  Connor  Dowd 
returned  in  1783,  and  he  made  a 
number  of  trips  across  the  ocean  in 
the  years  following.  For  the  rest  of 
her  life,  Mary  Dowd  saw  the  steady 
loss  of  all  the  land  her  husband  had 
owned  before  the  Revolution,  land 
that  was  seized  or  sold  to  satisfy  the 
debts  Connor  Dowd  had  made  in 
support  of  the  loyalist  side. 

Another  woman  loyalist,  Elizabeth 
Cornell  Bayard,  helped  to  “make  law” 
in  North  Carolina.  Her  father,  a 
wealthy  merchant  in  New  Bern,  had 
deeded  some  property  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  But  since  he  was  a  loyalist,  his 
property  was  seized  under  the  state's 
laws  that  permitted  the  confiscation 
of  property  to  raise  money  to  fight  the 
Revolution.  Some  of  his  property 


was  sold  at  auction  to  a  man  named 
Spyers  Singleton.  Elizabeth  Bayard 
brought  a  lawsuit  in  the  state  court  to 
get  the  property  back  from  Singleton. 
The  state  supreme  court  decided  in 
1 787  that  the  laws  under  which  the 
property  had  been  seized  were  not 
allowed  by  the  state  constitution  of 
1776.  The  case  of  Bayard  v.  Single- 
ton  helped  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
courts  to  consider  whether  an  act  of 
the  legislature  was  permitted  by  a 
constitution. 

There  were  many  heroic  patriot 
women  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
Revolution.  One  North  Carolinian  led 
what  has  been  called  the  “earliest 
known  .  .  .  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  women"  in  America.  A  few  months 
after  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  a  group  of 
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fifty-one  women  in  Edenton  signed  a 
public  proclamation  that  they  would 
not  drink  any  tea  or  wear  clothes 
made  from  British  cloth.  The  first 
reaction  was  to  ridicule  their  action. 

A  London  newspaper  published  a 
caricature  of  the  “Edenton  Tea 
Party.”  James  Iredell,  later  a  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
received  a  letter  from  his  brother 
Arthur  in  London  asking  a  sarcastic 
question:  “Is  there  a  female  Congress 
in  Edenton  too?”  But  this  public  call 
for  women  to  support  the  Revolution 
had  an  effect.  The  message  was 
heard.  Women  brought  out  their 
unused  spinning  wheels  and  looms 
and  made  their  own  cloth  instead  of 


buying  British-made  goods.  Women 
collectively  declared  their  indepen¬ 
dence  from  English  imports. 

Margaret  Sharpe  was  born  in  En¬ 
gland  but  came  to  North  Carolina  and 
married  a  respected  physician, 
Alexander  Gaston  of  New  Bern.  She 
and  her  husband  were  ardent  patriots 
and  bitter  enemies  of  the  loyalists. 
Alexander  Gaston  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and 
as  captain  of  a  patriot  volunteer  com¬ 


pany.  In  August  1 781 ,  a  troop  of  loy¬ 
alists  raided  New  Bern.  They  cruelly 
and  vengefully  killed  Dr.  Gaston  as 
his  wife  knelt,  begging  them  to  spare 
his  life.  Aiming  the  muskets  over  her 
shoulder,  the  loyalists  shot  him 
through  the  heart,  then  threatened 
that  “the  rebel  should  not  have  even 
the  rest  of  the  grave.”  Margaret  Gas¬ 
ton  protected  his  body  with  hers  until 
they  rode  away  and  she  could  give 
him  proper  burial. 

The  courageous  woman  stayed  on 
in  her  adopted  home,  raised  their  chil¬ 
dren  alone,  and  wore  the  black  of 
mourning  for  her  husband  the  rest  of 
her  life.  Because  of  her  courage  and 
suffering,  the  people  of  New  Bern 


honored  her  as  a  patriot  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Betsy  Dowdy,  Mary  Slocumb,  and 
Elizabeth  Maxwell  Steele  are  also 
central  figures  in  North  Carolina  leg¬ 
ends  about  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Their  stories  follow. 

In  the  winter  of  1775,  Virginia's 
royal  governor,  Lord  Dunmore,  was 
preparing  an  attack  on  the  Albemarle 
Sound  region  in  North  Carolina.  He 
wanted  to  seize  the  many  fine  horses 


in  the  area  for  his  own  soldiers.  The 
only  revolutionary  soldiers  in  the  area 
strong  enough  to  stop  the  assault 
were  commanded  by  General 
William  Skinner  in  Perquimans 
County.  When  sixteen-year-old 
Betsy  Dowdy  heard  of  Lord  Dun- 
more’s  plans,  she  rode  her  pony 
“Black  Bess”  through  the  cold 
December  night  to  General  Skinner’s 
headquarters  with  the  information. 
Skinner  immediately  sent  his  troops 
to  meet  Lord  Dunmore’s  army.  The 
patriots  defeated  the  British  troops  at 
the  Battle  of  Great  Bridge.  The  story 
of  the  fifty-one-mile  ride  of  Betsy 
Dowdy  and  how  she  saved  the 
horses  is  an  endearing  legend 
among  North  Carolina  storytellers. 

The  next  legend  is  about  the  patriot 
Mary  Slocumb  at  the  Battle  of 
Moore’s  Creek  Bridge.  One  day  in 
February  1776,  she  watched  her 
husband,  Ezekiel,  ride  off  with  a 
patriot  army  toward  certain  battle. 

The  next  night  she  dreamed  she  saw 
“a  body  wrapped  in  my  husband’s 
guard-cloak — bloody — dead.”  She 
left  her  bed,  mounted  her  horse,  and 
rode  all  night.  When  daylight  came, 
she  had  ridden  more  than  thirty  miles 
and  had  arrived  at  Moore’s  Creek 
where  she  heard  the  thunder  of  can¬ 
non. 

Riding  blindly  toward  the  sound  of 
firing,  she  came  to  a  cluster  of  trees 
where  about  twenty  wounded  men 
were  lying.  One  body  was  wrapped 
in  her  husband's  cloak.  She  uncov¬ 
ered  the  head  and  saw  a  face 
“clothed  with  gore  from  a  dreadful 
wound  across  the  temple.”  The 
bloody  face  was  warm  and  "an 
unknown  voice  begged  for  water.” 
She  brought  him  some  water, 
washed  his  face,  and  discovered  it 
was  not  her  husband!  She  cleaned 
and  dressed  the  man’s  terrible 
wounds,  then  stayed  for  hours  mov¬ 
ing  among  the  other  wounded  nurs¬ 
ing  them.  Then  she  described:  “I 
looked  up,  and  my  husband,  as 
bloody  as  a  butcher,  .  .  .  stood  before 
me.”  He  had  been  in  a  company  that 
had  chased  the  enemy  troops  across 
the  creek  and  helped  the  patriots  win 
the  battle.  Knowing  her  husband 


Mary  Slocumb  dreamed  that  she  saw  a  badly  wounded  man  wrapped  In  her  husband's  coat. 
Fearing  for  her  husband’s  life,  she  rode  a  horse  all  night  to  look  for  him.  At  the  Battle  of  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge,  she  found  a  wounded  man  wearing  her  husband's  coat.  Legend  says  that  she  may 
have  used  this  gourd  to  give  water  to  wounded  soldiers. 
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was  alive,  she  continued  caring  for 
the  wounded,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
next  night  she  mounted  her  horse 
and  again  rode  alone  through  the 
night  to  reach  her  home  and  baby. 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  His¬ 
tory  has  a  gourd  that  legend  says 
was  used  by  Mary  Slocumb  to  give 
water  to  the  wounded  when  she 
nursed  them  through  the  night  at 
Moore’s  Creek  Bridge.  At  the  battle 
site  is  a  statue  that  honors  Mary 
Slocumb  and  the  other  women  who 
bravely  helped  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Another  legend  tells  the  story  of 
Elizabeth  Maxwell  Steele.  It  hap¬ 


pened  after  the  Battle  of  Cowpens. 
Patriot  General  Nathanael  Greene 
was  in  North  Carolina,  trying  to  unite 
his  army  to  attack  and  defeat  the 
British  General  Cornwallis’s  army. 
General  Greene  had  ridden  alone 
toward  Salisbury  and  arrived  at  an 
inn  late  at  night,  rain-soaked,  dirty, 
and  exhausted.  A  patriot  army  doctor 
met  him  at  the  door  and  expressed 
his  concern.  The  general  replied: 
“Yes — fatigued — hungry — alone,  and 
penniless!” 

The  innkeeper,  Elizabeth  Maxwell 
Steele,  overheard  his  comment.  She 
laid  a  meal  before  him,  then  carefully 
closed  the  door  and  told  him  she  had 


overheard  his  words  as  he  came  in. 
She  drew  two  bags  full  of  money  from 
under  her  apron,  perhaps  her  earn¬ 
ings  of  years,  and  said  to  the  general: 
"Take  these,  for  you  will  want  them, 
and  I  can  do  without  them.”  He  was 
so  grateful  for  the  patriot's  support  for 
the  fight  for  independence  that  he 
took  a  portrait  of  King  George  III  from 
the  wall  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  it: 
“O,  George,  hide  thy  face  and 
mourn.”  Then  he  replaced  it  with  the 
face  to  the  wall.  Greene  went  on  to 
the  battle  against  Cornwallis  at  Guil¬ 
ford  Courthouse. 

The  flag  identified  with  the  Battle  of 
Guilford  Courthouse  is  the  oldest  in 
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the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  His¬ 
tory’s  coilection.  According  to  leg¬ 
end,  it  was  made  by  the  women  of 
Guilford  County  and  carried  by  patriot 
troops  during  the  battle. 

Religious  pacifists  were  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  their  neutrality  in  the  war. 
Both  the  loyalists  and  the  patriots  fre¬ 
quently  seized  food  and  livestock 
from  Quaker  and  Moravian  families. 
Pacifists  were  also  heavily  taxed  to 
raise  money  for  military  supplies.  In 
spite  of  the  way  the  pacifists  were 
treated,  the  women  got  swept  up  in 
the  war.  For  example,  after  the  Battle 
of  Guilford  Courthouse,  Quaker 
women  volunteered  to  nurse  the 
wounded  of  both  sides. 

However,  one  Quaker,  Hannah 
Blair,  felt  sympathy  for  the  patriot 
cause.  She  secretly  helped  those 


soldiers  as  much  as  she  could  with¬ 
out  going  against  her  religion.  She 
provided  food  and  medicine,  hid  the 
soldiers  when  necessary,  carried 
secret  messages,  and  mended  uni¬ 
forms.  When  the  loyalists  found  out, 
they  burned  her  farm.  After  the  war, 
the  new  government  gave  her  formal 
thanks  and  a  small  pension  for  her 
wartime  services. 

The  sufferings  and  contributions  of 
women  to  the  war  for  independence 
are  not  well  known.  Many  records 
were  not  made  during  the  revolution¬ 
ary  period,  and  those  that  we  do  have 
deal  with  military  heroes  and  battles. 
Women  made  major  contributions  to 
the  war  effort  with  their  struggle  to 
maintain  their  homes  and  families. 

Most  North  Carolinians  lived  on 
small  farms  where  they  produced 


According  to  tradition,  the  women  of 
Guilford  County  made  this  flag, 
which  was  flown  at  the  Battle  of 
Guilford  Courthouse. 


almost  all  of  their  basic  needs.  With 
husbands  and  sons  away  fighting, 
working  the  farms  and  making  impor¬ 
tant  decisions  on  their  own  fell  to  the 
women  for  the  first  time.  Along  with 
this  challenge  was  the  danger  of  the 
armies  seizing  or  destroying  family 
crops  and  livestock  which  could 
mean  starvation.  This  was  especially 
true  toward  the  end  of  the  war  when 
much  of  the  military  activity  took 
place  in  the  southern  states. 

Women  stepped  forward  and  met 
these  challenges  successfully.  At  the 
same  time,  many  of  them  supported 
the  cause  of  their  beliefs  through  their 
political  stands  and  by  helping  during 
military  actions.  The  traditional  role 
of  women  was  expanded  and 
changed  by  the  demands  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  presented  by  war.  □ 


Definitions 


Rural  means  “country"  as  opposed  to  urban  meaning 
“city.” 

To  be  neutral  is  not  to  be  on  one  side  or  the  other  in 
a  conflict. 

A  General  Assembly  is  the  law-making  body  of  a 
colony  or  state. 

Legal  action  is  a  case  in  a  court  of  law  brought  by 
one  party  against  another  in  order  to  obtain  justice. 

Confiscation  is  taking  possession  of  property  by 
legal  authority. 

Lawsuit.  See  definition  for  legal  action. 

To  ridicule  is  to  laugh  at  or  make  fun  of. 


A  caricature  is  a  picture  or  cartoon  exaggerating  the 
peculiarities  of  a  person  or  persons. 

Sarcastic  describes  a  type  of  remark  which  is  sneer¬ 
ing  or  hurtful. 

A  committee  of  safety  was  a  local  committee  that 
maintained  contact  with  committees  of  safety  in  other 
towns  and  counties  for  the  purpose  of  defense 
against  the  British  and  loyalist  war  effort. 

Legends  are  stories  from  the  past  that  may  or  may 
not  be  true  but  often  are  based  on  some  fact. 

A  gourd  is  a  drinking  vessel  made  from  the 
hollowed-out,  dried  shell  of  certain  fruits. 
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the  black  response 


By  Jeffrey  J.  Crow 


he  story  of  how  the  origi¬ 
nal  thirteen  American 
colonies  broke  away  from 
Great  Britain  and  formed  the  United 
States  is  well  known.  Less  well 
known  is  how  African-Americans  felt 
and  what  they  did  during  the  War  of 
Independence. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  slaves  made  up  at  least  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  of  North  Car¬ 
olina.  In  actual  numbers,  blacks 
totaled  perhaps  seventy  thousand  but 
no  more  than  5  percent  of  them  were 
free.  Most  blacks,  whether  slave  or 
free,  lived  in  the  countryside  and 
worked  the  land,  planting,  harvesting, 
and  preparing  crops  for  market. 


Those  who  lived  in  North  Carolina's 
few  towns  worked  at  trades  or  were 
servants  to  slaveholders.  A  few  of 
them  were  “hired  out”  by  their  owners 
to  work  for  others  who  needed  their 
labor.  All  of  their  earnings,  except 
perhaps  for  a  small  allowance,  went 
to  the  slaves’  owners. 

Skilled  slaves  worked  as  carpen¬ 
ters,  coopers  (making  barrels),  black¬ 
smiths  (making  iron  into  tools  and 
shoeing  horses),  wheelwrights  (mak¬ 
ing  and  repairing  wheels),  and  in 
many  other  skilled  occupations.  In 
coastal  towns,  such  as  Wilmington 
and  New  Bern,  they  worked  in  trades 
that  were  important  to  the  shipping 
business.  Also  in  these  towns,  they 


may  have  controlled  parts  of  the  local 
economy,  for  example,  selling  almost 
all  the  food  staples,  fish,  and  fowl 
(birds). 

Just  as  whites  were  divided  by  the 
conflict  between  the  colonies  and 
England,  so  blacks  faced  difficult 
choices.  African-Americans  fought 
for  both  sides,  providing  manpower  to 
both  the  British  and  the  revolutionar¬ 
ies.  Their  actions  during  the  war 
were  often  decided  by  what  they 
believed  would  best  help  them  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  slavery.  Most 
believed  that  victory  by  the  British 
would  lead  to  the  end  of  their  slavery. 

Fears  of  a  slave  revolt  gripped  the 
South.  Before  the  war,  British  military 
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leaders  recognized  that  the  southern 
colonies  could  be  greatly  weakened 
by  an  uprising  of  slaves  against  their 
masters.  The  white  colonists  knew 
this,  too.  Joseph  Hewes,  one  of 
North  Carolina's  signers  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence, accused 
the  British  of  planning  to  “let  loose 
Indians  on  our  Frontiers”  and  to 
“raise  the  Negroes  against  us,”  a  plot 
that  included  arming  slaves.  James 
Iredell  of  Edenton  charged  the 
British  with  “exciting  [the  blacks]  to 
cut  our  throats,  and  involve  Men, 
Women  and  Children  in  one  univer¬ 
sal  Massacre."  Edenton  and 
Wilmington  organized  patrols  to 
keep  careful  watch  on  black  resi¬ 
dents  at  night. 

Slaves,  however,  did  not  need 
encouragement  to  strike  for  freedom. 
In  every  colony  from  Maryland  to 
Georgia,  slaves  weighed  their 
chances  for  freedom  and  seemed  on 
the  edge  of  revolt.  Massachusetts 
revolutionary  John  Adams  com¬ 
mented  on  a  “grapevine”  that  spread 
news  among  slaves:  “The  [NJegroes 
have  a  wonderful  art  of  communicat¬ 
ing  intelligence  among  themselves:  it 


will  run  several  hundreds  of  miles  in 
a  week  or  fortnight  [two  weeks].” 

Aroused  perhaps  by  British 
promises  of  freedom,  slaves  in  Pitt 
and  Beaufort  counties  tried  to  break 
the  chains  of  bondage.  In  July  1775 
the  Pitt  County  Committee  of  Safety 
discovered  a  slave  plot  for  an  insur¬ 
rection  just  before  it  was  to  start.  A 
posse  of  one  hundred  men  captured 
the  suspected  leaders  and  jailed 
more  than  forty  blacks.  The  same 
month  other  blacks  were  captured 
along  the  Pitt-Craven  county  line. 
Their  plan,  according  to  the  confes¬ 
sions  (probably  obtained  through  tor¬ 
ture),  was  to  “destroy  the  family 
where  they  lived"  and  then  to  march 
“from  House  to  House  (Burning  as 
they  went)  until  they  arrived  in  the 
Back  Country.”  There  they  were  to 
be  welcomed  by  the  British  who 
would  reward  them  by  settling  the 
former  slaves  “in  a  free  government 
of  their  own.” 

Meanwhile,  in  Virginia,  the  royal 
governor,  Lord  Dunmore,  promised 
freedom  to  all  the  slaves  and  inden¬ 
tured  servants  of  revolutionaries 
who  would  take  up  arms  and  fight  for 


“His  Majesty’s  crown  and  dignity.” 
The  effect  was  electric.  Immedi¬ 
ately,  slaves  rushed  to  Norfolk  to  join 
“Lord  Dunmore’s  Ethiopian  Regi¬ 
ment.”  Across  the  chest  of  each 
black  soldier  appeared  the  words 
liberty  to  slaves.  During  the  winter 
of  1775/1776,  Dunmore  commanded 
approximately  2,000  men,  half  of 
them  black.  At  the  Battle  of  Great 
Bridge  near  Norfolk  in  December 
1775,  North  Carolina  troops  under 
General  Robert  Howe  fought  against 
the  combined  British-black  army. 

Along  the  North  Carolina  coast  in 
the  spring  of  1776,  slaves  were 
going  over  to  the  British.  William 
Hooper,  another  of  North  Carolina's 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  sadly  noted,  “The 
[N]egroes  are  deserting  from  the 
Sea  Coast.  .  .  .  Three  of  mine  were 
intercepted  on  their  way  and  are  now 
in  Goal  [jail].”  The  muster  rolls  (lists 
of  people  in  military  units  or  on 
ships)  of  British  ships  stationed  off 
Cape  Fear  recorded  the  names  of 
blacks  who  "deserted  from  the 
Rebels"  or  “fled  for  Protection.”  The 
HMS  Scorpion  reported  that  thirty-six 
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blacks,  including  at  least  eleven 
women,  came  aboard  on  March  3, 
1778. 

The  stories  of  two  blacks — one 
slave,  one  free— -reveal  clearly  the 
African-American  commitment  to 
freedom  and  removal  from  a  slave 
society.  When  John  Provey,  a  free 
black  from  the  lower  Cape  Fear 
River  region,  enlisted  in  the  British 
army  in  June  1776,  he  left  all  his 
property  behind.  After  serving  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  war,  Provey  filed  a 
request  with  the  British  government 
for  help  in  recovering  his  lost  prop¬ 
erty.  On  his  list  were  a  “small 
dwelling  House,”  two  horses,  a  small 
field  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  a 
dozen  fowl,  a  dozen  ducks,  and  a 
bed  and  household  furniture.  Provey 
went  to  live  in  London,  England. 

Thomas  Peters,  a  slave  and  also  a 
native  of  the  lower  Cape  Fear  River 
region,  joined  the  British  army  in 
1776.  He  became  a  sergeant  with 
the  Black  Pioneers,  a  unit  of  sup¬ 
port  troops  for  the  British  army. 
When  the  British  evacuated  New 
York  in  1 783,  Peters  went  with  them 
to  Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  There  he 
became  the  leader  of  a  large  group 
of  black  loyalists.  This  group  argued 
that  the  British  had  not  lived  up  to 
their  promises  of  land  grants  and  fair 
treatment  in  exchange  for  their  loy¬ 
alty  and  service.  Finally,  Peters  con¬ 
vinced  the  British  to  resettle  1 ,200 
black  loyalists  in  Sierra  Leone, 

Africa,  a  British  colony.  There  they 
had  their  own  government,  they 
enjoyed  equality  as  British  subjects, 
and  they  lived  free  since  slavery  was 
outlawed.  Peters’s  colony  was  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  African 
republic. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  about 
slaves  and  free  blacks  was  a  contin¬ 
uing  concern  for  the  revolutionaries. 
There  was  fear  of  armed  blacks, 
especially  in  the  South. 

After  Lord  Dunmore’s  proclamation 
of  freedom  for  slaves  who  joined  the 
British  army,  the  patriots  had  to  con¬ 
sider  offering  freedom  from  slavery 
in  exchange  for  service  in  their  army. 
When  Genera!  George  Washington 
saw  the  brave  performance  of  black 


soldiers  at  Bunker  Hill,  he  took 
action  to  bring  black  troops  into  the 
army. 

However,  southern  states,  espe¬ 
cially  South  Carolina,  resisted  efforts 
to  arm  blacks.  Only  Maryland  per¬ 
mitted  slaves  to  enlist,  but  free 
blacks  joined  the  armies  and  navies 
in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Delaware,  and  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Perhaps  as  many  as  three- 
fourths  of  Rhode  Island’s  Continental 
troops  included  slaves  who 
exchanged  their  service  for  freedom. 

At  White  Plains,  New  York,  in 
August  1778,  muster  rolls  for  the 
Continental  army  recorded  755 
blacks.  Fifty-eight  of  them,  probably 
free  men,  were  with  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Continental  Line.  Black  soldiers 
were  more  likely  to  serve  as  laborers 
and  craftsmen.  They  built  fortifica¬ 
tions,  made  weapons  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  cleared  roads,  and  shod 
horses.  They  also  acted  as  spies, 
guides,  musicians,  or  servants  to 
white  officers. 


North  Carolina’s  most  famous 
black  soldier  was  John  Chavis,  who 
spent  three  years  in  the  Fifth  Virginia 
Regiment.  After  the  war,  he  won 
fame  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
teacher  of  both  black  and  white  stu¬ 
dents  in  Raleigh.  In  1832  he 
declared,  “Tell  them  that  if  I  am 
Biack  I  am  free  born  American  &  a 
revolutionary  soldier  &  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  thrown  intirely  out  of 
the  scale  of  notice.” 

Blacks  who  fought  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  included  Jonathan  Overton, 
who  died  in  1 849  at  the  age  of  101. 

A  newspaper  described  him  as  “a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution”  who  had 
“served  under  Washington,  and  was 
at  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  besides 
other  less  important  engagements.” 
Another  was  Ned  Griffen,  who  was 
purchased  by  William  Kitchen  to 
serve  as  his  substitute  in  the  army. 
But  Kitchen  refused  to  give  the  slave 
his  freedom  for  this  service  as  he 
had  promised.  Griffen  petitioned  the 
General  Assembly,  which  granted 


him  his  freedom  “forever  hereafter” 
and  gave  him  the  right  to  vote.  And 
there  was  the  slave  James  of  Per¬ 
quimans  County  who  served  as  a 
sailor  on  a  Continental  ship.  He  was 
captured  twice  by  the  British,  and 
both  times  he  “Embraced  the  Earliest 
Opportunity  in  Making  his  Escape  to 
Return  to  this  Country.”  The  county 
court  freed  him  because  he  had 
served  on  an  “American  Armed 
Vessel.” 

Many  blacks  looked  to  the  British 
troops  for  their  liberation.  Wherever 
the  British  marched,  slaves  followed. 
When  British  General  Cornwallis 
invaded  the  Carolinas  in  1 780/1 781 , 
slaves  flocked  to  him.  British  officers 
put  blacks  to  work  in  the  service  of 
the  king’s  army  performing  many  of 
the  same  duties  they  carried  out  in 
the  American  army. 

During  Cornwallis’s  advance 
through  the  Carolinas,  he  let  blacks 
search  for  food  and  goods  along  the 
way.  Their  raids  sent  an  alarm 
through  the  farms  and  homesteads 
of  the  countryside.  Writing  from 
eastern  North  Carolina  in  the  spring 
of  1781,  Jean  Blair  reported  at  least 
two  thousand  blacks  in  different  par¬ 
ties  had  been  “sent  out  by  L[ord] 
Cornwallis  to  plunder  and  get  provi¬ 
sions.  It  is  said  they  have  no  Arms 
but  what  they  find  in  the  houses  they 
plunder.” 

Farther  west  in  Rowan  County, 
Cornwallis’s  movements  encouraged 
another  slave  uprising.  Blacks  there 
realized  that  “War  was  Coming  on,” 
and  they  began  to  collect  weapons. 


Their  plan  was  to  rise  up  against  the 
“white  people.”  Slaves  would  have  to 
decide  “which  side”  they  were  for — 
“the  Americans  or  the  British.” 
Though  the  plot  was  discovered  in 
time,  it  showed  the  feelings  in  the 
slave  community. 

That  decision — which  side  to  sup¬ 
port — had  no  neat  and  simple 
answer.  When  the  British  evacuated 
Wilmington  in  November  1781, 
William  Hooper’s  slaves  acted  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Three  of  them  left  with 
the  British.  A  fourth,  Lavinia,  “went 
on  board  the  fleet .  .  .  and  much 
against  her  will  was  forced  ashore  by 
some  of  my  friends,  and  returned  to 
me,”  Hooper  explained.  Lavinia’s 
brother,  John,  however,  resisted 
British  bribes.  Though  offered 
clothes,  money,  and  freedom,  John 
refused  to  leave  his  master.  He 
“stole  through  British  sentries”  and 
traveled  seventy  miles  to  rejoin  the 
Hooper  family. 

Cornwallis’s  surrender  at  Yorktown 
in  October  1781  found  thousands  of 
black  refugees  who  had  to  be  dealt 
with.  On  the  one  hand,  the  British 
military  (and  the  patriot  forces,  as 
well)  had  promised  freedom  for 
blacks  who  had  helped  their  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  loyalist  slaveowners.  The 
Americans  wanted  to  prevent  a  mass 
exodus  of  blacks  from  the  United 
States.  One  British  general  wrote 

.  .  the  slaves  are  exceeding  unwill¬ 
ing  to  return  to  hard  labour,  and 
severe  punishment  from  their  former 
masters.” 


As  many  as  5,000  blacks  sailed 
with  the  British  from  Charleston  in 
late  1782.  In  New  York,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  British  army  took  the 
position  that  any  black  who  was  with 
the  British  army  before  November 
30,  1782,  would  be  considered  free. 
American  slaveholders  tried  to 
reclaim  their  slave  property  but  had 
little  success.  Boston  King,  a  black 
Baptist  preacher,  recalled,  “This 
dreadful  rumour  [re-enslavement] 
filled  us  with  inexpressible  anguish 
and  terror,  especially  when  we  saw 
our  old  masters,  coming  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North-Carolina,  and  other 
parts,  and  seizing  upon  their  slaves 
in  the  streets  of  New-York,  or  even 
dragging  them  out  of  their  beds.” 

In  the  end  more  than  3,000  blacks 
left  from  New  York  with  the  British, 
most  bound  for  Nova  Scotia  in 
Canada.  At  least  8,300  blacks  were 
taken  to  East  Florida  from  Savannah 
and  Charleston.  Of  course  many 
remained  in  a  state  of  slavery  to 
loyalists  who  had  fled.  But  many 
had  earned  their  freedom  during 
the  war. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  when 
opportunities  for  freedom  arose, 
more  often  than  not  slaves  fled  to 
the  British.  Lavinia's  liberty  ship 
sailed  without  her,  but  thousands  of 
other  African-Americans  seized 
their  freedom.  With  the  Revolu¬ 
tion’s  language  of  equality,  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  liberty,  slaves  needed 
no  introduction  to  the  ideas  at  the 
heart  of  the  struggle  with  Great 
Britain.  □ 


Definitions 


An  insurrection  is  an  uprising  against  authority. 

A  posse  is  a  group  of  citizens  called  together  by  gov¬ 
ernment  authority  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

An  indentured  servant  is  a  person  who  is  bound  by 
a  contract  to  serve  another  person. 


Support  troops  are  soldiers  who  fight  in  support  of 
an  army’s  troops  but  are  not  a  part  of  that  army's  reg 
ular  organization. 

A  bribe  is  a  reward  for  doing  something  that  a  per¬ 
son  would  not  do  without  the  reward. 
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e  difference  is  about  our  land”: 
Cherokees  and  Catawbas 

By  Jim  L.  Sumner 


t  is  tempting  to  think  of  the 
American  Revolution  as  a 
war  between  the  American 
colonists  on  one  side  and  the  British 
on  the  other.  This  was  not  the  case. 
Many  colonists  did  not  want  indepen¬ 
dence  from  England.  These  people, 
called  loyalists,  supported  the  king. 
Some  loyalists  fought  against  their 
neighbors,  called  patriots,  who 
wanted  independence.  North  Car¬ 
olina’s  native  American  population 
also  had  to  decide  whether  to  support 
the  Revolution. 

The  nearly  two  hundred  years 
before  the  Revolution  saw  the  loss  of 
a  huge  number  of  North  Carolina’s 
native  population.  Although  we  do 
not  know  for  sure,  most  experts 
agree  that  in  1600  the  Indian  popula¬ 
tion  was  at  least  ten  times  greater 
than  it  was  in  1 775.  That  means  in 
less  than  two  hundred  years,  the 
Indian  population  had  lost  nine  out  of 
ten  people. 

War  caused  some  of  this  popula¬ 
tion  loss.  Among  the  bloodiest  was 
the  war  fought  by  the  Tuscarora  Indi¬ 
ans  from  1 71 1  to  1 71 2.  An  even 
worse  enemy  was  disease.  The  Indi¬ 
ans  had  no  natural  immunity  to 
many  European  diseases,  including 
measles  and  typhus.  The  deadliest 
killer,  however,  was  smallpox.  Time 
after  time  this  dread  illness  destroyed 
entire  Indian  villages.  An  epidemic  of 
smallpox  killed  thousands  of  Chero¬ 
kees  in  1738  and  1739.  In  1759, 
smallpox  killed  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Catawbas,  leaving  about  500  of  that 
tribe’s  population  of  1 ,500. 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  very 
few  Indians  were  left  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  However,  many  Cherokees 
and  other  Indians  still  lived  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  The  Indi¬ 
ans  were  important  trading  partners 


for  the  colonists.  They  traded  furs 
and  animal  skins  for  the  colonists’ 
cloth  and  such  manufactured  goods 
as  guns,  ammunition,  axes,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  tools.  Gradually  the  Indians 
became  dependent  on  this  trade. 
Guns  were  especially  important.  Indi¬ 
ans  needed  guns  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  other  armed  tribes. 


This  trade  created  problems.  As  the 
Indians  expanded  their  hunting 
grounds  to  find  more  deer  for  the 
colonists,  the  more  likely  they  were  to 
trespass  on  settlers’  farms  or  to 
bump  into  other  tribes.  And  this 
would  lead  to  conflicts. 

The  difficulties  between  the 
colonists  and  the  government  in  En- 
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gland  seemed  to  threaten  the  Indians’ 
trade.  They  wondered  what  they 
should  do.  Should  they  stay  neutral? 
Was  it  even  possible  to  stay  neutral? 
Should  they  side  with  the  British,  who 
promised  them  weapons?  Or  should 
they  side  with  the  patriots,  who 
promised  them  weapons  but  also 
kept  taking  their  ancestral  lands? 

This  powerful  tribe  lived  in  the 
mountains  of  present-day  North  Car¬ 
olina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee.  They  spoke  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Iroquois  Indian  nation 
but  were  so  spread  out  that  they 
spoke  three  separate  dialects.  In 
1775,  there  were  about  12,000 
Cherokees  in  North  Carolina.  They 
lived  in  villages  called  Middle  Villages 
or  Middle  Towns,  and  grew  crops, 
especially  corn.  Some  lived  in  log 
cabins  similar  to  white  settlers’  cab¬ 
ins.  They  had  lived  in  these  moun¬ 
tains  a  long  time  and  regarded  the 
mountains  as  their  home  forever,  and 
they  were  determined  to  fight  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  lands. 

As  the  settlers  pushed  west  into  the 
backcountry,  they  came  closer  to  the 


Cherokee  homeland.  In  the  late 
1750s  and  early  1760s,  the  English 
fought  the  French  and  Indian  War 
against  the  French  colonies  to  the 
north  and  west.  At  first,  the  Chero¬ 
kees  supported  the  British  colonists 
in  that  war.  But  after  some  of  their 
warriors  were  killed  by  settlers  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  Cherokees  changed  their 
minds.  The  tribe  then  fought  several 
battles  against  the  English  settlers  in 
North  Carolina.  The  English  defeated 
the  Indians  and  their  French  allies  in 
that  war. 

In  1763,  King  George  III  prohibited 
white  settlement  across  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  west. 
But  settlers,  among  them  Daniel 
Boone,  violated  this  law.  They 
wanted  the  Cherokees’  land.  Most  of 
them  thought  the  Indians  were  simply 
an  obstacle  to  be  brushed  aside. 

The  Cherokees  hated  the  settlers,  so 
they  decided  to  side  with  the  British 
government.  They  thought  this  was 
their  best  chance  to  push  back  the 
tide  of  white  settlers.  They  felt  that  if 
the  British  won  the  war,  the  British 
king  would  reward  their  support  and 


stop  settlers  from  going  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains  and  taking  their 
land. 

This  decision  for  war  was  not  made 
hastily.  Many  meetings  were  held 
and  every  warrior  had  a  chance  to 
speak  his  mind.  Other  Indian  tribes 
who  were  allied  with  the  British  tried 
to  talk  the  Cherokees  into  joining  their 
efforts.  The  British  wanted  their 
Indian  allies  to  wait  and  together 
attack  the  settlers  at  the  same  time. 
Finally,  the  Cherokees  decided  they 
would  not  wait  for  the  British  or  any¬ 
one  else  and  would  launch  their  own 
attack. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1776,  the 
Cherokees  planned  attacks  all  along 
the  southern  frontier.  A  half-Indian 
woman  named  Nancy  Ward  warned 
the  settlers  of  the  plan.  Many  settlers 
found  refuge  at  Fort  Dobbs,  Old  Fort, 
Fort  Defiance,  and  other  safe  places. 
When  they  returned,  they  found  their 
homes  burned  and  their  crops 
destroyed.  Not  all  were  so  lucky. 
About  forty  settlers  had  been  killed  in 
North  Carolina  by  the  end  of  July. 

The  biggest  fight  was  at  Eaton’s  Sta- 
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tion,  in  present-day  Tennessee.  Here 
a  young  Cherokee  warrior  named 
Dragging  Canoe  led  a  war  party 
against  a  group  of  frontiersmen  in  a 
bloody  attempt  to  stop  whites  from 
settling  on  Cherokee  land. 

The  colonists  reacted  swiftly.  Most 
agreed  with  Thomas  Jefferson  who 
wrote,  “I  hope  that  the  Cherokees  will 
now  be  driven  beyond  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.”  The  settlers  planned  a  mas¬ 
sive  attack.  One  group  of  militia 
would  enter  Cherokee  country  from 
North  Carolina.  Another  would  enter 
from  South  Carolina.  Still  a  third 
would  enter  from  Virginia.  These 
three  armies  would  combine  and 
make  a  massive  assault  on  the  Indi¬ 
ans. 

General  Griffith  Rutherford  led 
more  than  2,000  North  Carolina 
troops  into  the  mountains.  They 
reached  the  Cherokee  Middle  Towns 
in  the  middle  of  September  but  found 
the  villages  deserted.  The  Indians 
had  retreated  to  strongholds  or  vil¬ 
lages  deeper  in  the  mountains. 
Rutherford  burned  their  villages  and 
destroyed  their  food  supplies  and 
crops  waiting  to  be  harvested. 

The  almost  2,000  South  Carolina 
troops  were  commanded  by  Colonel 
Andrew  Williamson.  They  came  into 
North  Carolina  from  the  southeast 


and  walked  into  an  ambush  at  a 
place  called  Black  Hole,  near  pres¬ 
ent-day  Franklin.  After  a  two-hour 
battle,  the  Cherokees  fell  back.  The 
Indians  might  have  won  the  battle  if 
they  had  not  run  out  of  ammunition. 
Colonel  Williamson’s  troops  contin¬ 
ued  their  advance  and  joined  forces 
with  Rutherford’s  troops  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23.  The  combined  army  contin¬ 
ued  their  destruction,  meeting  only 
scattered  resistance. 

Rutherford  and  Williamson  took 
their  troops  home  in  early  October. 
About  the  same  time,  another  group 


of  North  Carolinians  and  Virginians 
commanded  by  Colonel  William 
Christian,  came  into  the  mountains. 
They  burned  more  villages.  Many 
Cherokees  went  hungry  that  year. 

The  majority  of  Cherokees  returned 
home  in  the  autumn  of  1776  and 
began  rebuilding  their  villages.  They 
desperately  needed  a  peace  treaty. 
One  elder,  named  the  Raven,  trav¬ 
eled  hundreds  of  miles  seeking 
peace.  Another  group  went  all  the 
way  to  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  to  meet 
with  Virginia  officials.  The  Cherokees 
signed  a  peace  treaty  in  July  1777. 

By  this  treaty,  the  Cherokees  gave  up 
more  of  their  land  and  agreed  to 
return  hostages  and  property.  In 
exchange  the  settlers  agreed  to 
respect  the  Cherokees’  property 
rights. 

The  treaty  should  have  ended  hos¬ 
tilities,  but  it  did  not.  Many  settlers 
broke  the  treaty.  One  group  of  young 
Cherokee  warriors  refused  to  accept 
the  peace  treaty.  They  were  led  by 
Dragging  Canoe.  These  warriors 
moved  farther  into  the  interior  of 
North  Carolina,  not  far  from  present- 
day  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  They 
built  a  group  of  villages  that  became 
known  as  the  Chickamaugas.  Drag¬ 
ging  Canoe  and  his  followers  main¬ 
tained  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
even  after  the  peace  treaty  was 
signed.  Fighting  continued  through¬ 
out  the  war.  An  expedition  in  1780, 
under  the  command  of  John  Sevier 
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and  Arthur  Campbell,  burned  a  large 
Cherokee  village  and  some  of  the 
Chickamauga  villages.  Twenty-nine 
Cherokees  were  killed  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  but  only  one  patriot.  Afterwards, 
the  Raven  told  a  British  official,  “The 
Rebels  from  Virginia  attacked  ...  in 
such  numbers  last  fall  there  was  no 
withstanding  them,  they  dyed  their 
hands  in  the  Blood  of  many  of  our 
Women  and  Children,  burnt  17 
towns,  destroyed  all  our  provisions  by 
which  we  &  our  families  were  almost 
destroyed  by  famine  this  spring.” 

The  war  was  devastating  for  the 
Cherokees.  They  lost  warriors,  prop¬ 
erty,  and  influence.  Most  important, 
they  continued  to  lose  their  land  to 
settlers.  In  the  1777  treaty  talks,  a 
Cherokee  named  Toqua  told  the  set¬ 
tlers:  “We  are  now  talking  together. 
The  Man  above  has  put  it  into  our 
hearts  to  do  so  this  day.  But  broth¬ 
ers,  do  you  remember  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  about  our  land."  He  was 
right.  The  difference  was  about  their 
land.  Well  into  the  1800s,  the  Chero¬ 
kees  surrendered  land  in  treaty  after 
solemn  treaty,  only  to  see  settlers 
ignore  those  treaties.  In  the  1 830s, 
most  of  the  tribe  had  been  removed 
to  Oklahoma,  many  dying  during  the 
trek  called  the  “trail  of  tears.”  A  few 
Cherokees  remained  in  the  east. 

Many  of  their  descendants  continue 
to  live  in  the  North  Carolina  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  Cherokees  and  the  Catawba 
Indians  were  enemies.  The  Cataw- 
bas  had  fought  beside  the  British  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  and  Indian  War,  while 
the  Cherokees  had  turned  against  the 
British. 

When  Colonel  Williamson  invaded 
the  Cherokee  homeland  in  1776,  he 
had  twenty  Indian  scouts  with  him. 

At  first,  the  Cherokees  thought  the 
scouts  were  their  own  tribesmen; 
then  they  noticed  that  the  Indians 
were  wearing  deer  tails  in  their  hair. 
They  realized  that  the  scouts  were 
Catawbas,  and  the  deer  tails  were 
identification  so  the  Americans  would 
recognize  their  Catawba  allies. 

Catawbas  lived  in  the  Carolina 
Piedmont.  They  were  not  related  to 
the  Cherokee.  They  spoke  a  com¬ 


pletely  different  language  called 
Siouan.  Their  name  survives  today  in 
Catawba  County  and  the  Catawba 
River.  The  Catawba  usually  got 
along  well  with  their  white  neighbors. 
They  were  important  trading  partners. 
However,  they  suffered  from  the 
same  diseases  that  ravaged  other 
tribes.  They  survived  as  a  tribe  only 
by  taking  in  other  smaller  tribes  which 
had  also  lost  many  of  their  people. 

Like  the  Cherokees,  the  Catawbas 


faced  great  pressure  to  surrender 
their  ancestral  homes  to  land-hungry 
settlers.  As  the  tribe  got  smaller,  this 
pressure  increased.  Shortly  before 
the  Revolution,  a  reservation  was 
established  for  the  Catawba  in  South 
Carolina  just  below  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  border.  This  reservation  was 
near  what  is  now  Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina.  It  was  fifteen  square  miles 
in  size.  Most  Catawbas  lived  on  the 
reservation,  although  small  groups 
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continued  to  live  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Catawbas  hoped  that  having 
their  own  reservation  would  protect 
them  from  land-hungry  settlers.  The 
reservation  also  brought  money  into 
the  tribe  because  they  rented  part  of 
the  land  to  white  farmers.  The 
Catawbas  felt  that  they  were  better 
off  supporting  the  colonists  who  had 
helped  establish  their  reservation. 

The  Catawbas  feared  the  British 
might  not  protect  their  right  to  the 
reservation.  Throughout  the  war,  the 
Indians  helped  the  revolutionaries  by 
returning  runaway  slaves,  tracking 
down  loyalists,  and  serving  as  scouts. 

The  Catawbas  suffered  for  this 
decision.  The  British  controlled  the 
area  around  their  reservation  for 
much  of  1780  and  early  1781 .  The 
Catawbas  fled  when  the  British 
troops  approached.  The  troops,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fran¬ 
cis  Rawdon,  burned  the  Catawba  vil¬ 
lage  and  any  Catawba  homes  they 
could  find.  When  they  returned,  the 
Indians  found  that  “all  was  gone;  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs,  fowls,  etc.,  all  gone.”  Still, 


the  Catawbas  continued  to  fight 
against  the  British.  They  fought  in 
several  battles  in  North  Carolina, 
among  them  at  Guilford  Courthouse. 
Many  Catawbas  served  under  South 
Carolina  General  Thomas  Sumter. 

The  Catawbas  usually  fought  as  a 
unit  under  the  command  of  a  white 
officer.  However,  one  company  of 
forty-one  men  was  commanded  by  a 
tribesman  named  Thomas  Drennan. 
This  group  served  with  General 
Sumter.  A  Catawba  known  as  New 
River  led  a  unit  of  Indians  fighting  in 
North  Carolinian  William  Davie’s 
army.  Another  Catawba  hero,  John 
Nettles,  had  been  educated  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  was  a 
major  in  the  militia. 

The  Catawbas  earned  the  gratitude 
of  Carolinians  for  their  support  during 
the  Revolution.  This  gratitude  helped 
them  hold  onto  their  reservation. 

After  the  war  they  continued  to  live 
there,  and  some  of  their  descendants 
live  today  on  the  reservation. 

The  Catawbas  remembered  the 


war.  One  Indian,  Peter  Harris,  had 
captured  a  gun  at  the  Battle  of  Stono 
and  proudly  carried  the  gun  with  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Another 
Catawba,  whose  name  we  do  not 
know,  saved  Captain  Robert  Craig¬ 
head’s  life  at  the  Battle  of  Hanging 
Rock.  Each  year  he  would  appear  at 
Craighead’s  plantation  so  that  he 
could  be  thanked  once  again  by  the 
soldier. 

The  Indians  in  North  Carolina 
fought  beside  their  chosen  white 
allies  in  the  American  Revolution. 

But  they  fought  for  their  own  reasons. 
They  were  not  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  free-born  Englishmen.  They 
were  interested  in  protecting  their 
own  lands.  The  Cherokees  and  the 
Catawbas  made  their  decisions  for 
war  based  on  their  best  judgment  of 
how  they  could  protect  their  lands. 
The  Catawbas  backed  the  winning 
side  and  gained  some  benefits. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  these  two 
important  Indian  tribes  were  active 
participants.  It  was  their  war,  too. 

□ 


Definitions 

Immunity  is  the  ability  to  resist  disease. 

To  trespass  is  to  go  on  someone’s  property  without 
permission. 

Ancestral  lands  are  property  that  has  been  held  by 
one’s  family  for  centuries. 

Dialects  are  forms  of  spoken  language  used  in  cer¬ 
tain  districts  or  by  certain  groups  of  people. 

Prohibited  is  not  permitted,  by  law  or  regulation. 

An  obstacle  is  something  that  stands  in  the  way. 


Refuge  is  shelter  or  protection  from  danger. 

Strongholds  are  strong,  safe  places,  such  as  forts. 

An  ambush  is  a  sneak  attack  from  an  enemy  in  hid¬ 
ing. 

An  expedition  is  a  trip  with  a  specific  purpose. 

A  trek  is  a  slow,  arduous  journey. 

Descendants  are  children  born  to  a  family  down 
through  the  generations. 
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he  American  soldier 


By  J.  Lloyd  Durham 


hat  kinds  of  guns  and 
other  weapons  were  used 
in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion?  What  were  the  armies  like,  and 
how  did  the  soldiers  fight?  When  we 
answer  these  questions,  we  learn  a 
great  deal  about  what  war  was  like  in 
the  1 700s.  And  we  learn  about  what 
the  American  soldier  used  during  the 
war. 

When  the  Americans  began  to  fight 
for  independence,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  was  able  to  provide  the  soldiers 
and  weapons  to  combat  the  rebels. 
But  the  American  rebels  had  to  try  to 
put  together  an  army  without  money 
and  without  a  strong  government  to 
organize  that  effort.  Each  colony 
raised  regiments  of  soldiers  to  send 
to  the  Continental  Line,  the  main 
army.  Each  colony  also  had  its  own 
militia  to  protect  its  citizens  and  prop¬ 
erty,  if  the  British  army  should  come 
within  its  borders. 

Supplying  the  American  troops  was 
an  extremely  difficult  task.  There 


were  very  few  factories  in  the 
colonies  that  could  produce  the 
weapons  and  the  equipment  needed 
by  an  army.  The  money  necessary  to 
pay  for  supplies  was  issued  by  the 
new  state  governments  and  the  new 
central  government.  But  this  money 
did  not  have  the  trust  of  the  business 
people  and  had  very  little  value. 

Another  problem  was  getting  the 
supplies  to  the  soldiers.  When  the 
Continental  army  was  able  to  get  sup¬ 
plies.  they  had  to  be  shipped  great 
distances,  usually  by  wagon  across 
rugged  trails  and  roads.  The  wagons 
were  sometimes  attacked  and  taken 
by  enemy  troops  or  by  highwaymen — 
outlaws. 

American  soldiers  also  took  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  British  army.  After 
defeating  the  loyalists  at  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge  in  February  1776,  North 
Carolina  troops  seized  1 .500 
firearms,  150  swords  and  dirks, 
ammunition,  two  valuable  medicine 
chests,  and  thirteen  wagons.  This 


Revolutionary  War  weapons  used  by  the  North  Carolina  Continental  Line  and  the  militias  included 
muskets  (Far  left)  and  rifles  (Left).  Muskets  were  less  accurate  than  rifles  but  could  be  loaded 
and  fired  faster.  Also,  a  bayonet  could  be  used  on  a  musket  but  not  a  rifle.  These  are  the 
flintlocks  of  rifles  and  muskets  (Above).  When  the  soldier  pulled  the  musket  or  rifle  trigger,  his 
action  released  the  flint.  When  the  flint  struck  steel,  it  created  a  spark  that  hit  the  black  powder, 
which  exploded  and  moved  the  bullet  out  of  the  barrel.  Why  do  you  think  that  Revolutionary  War 
armies  tried  not  to  fight  on  wet  days  with  their  flintlock  muskets  and  rifles? 
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Typical  Revolutionary  War  weapons 
A  Spontoon  (carried  by  officers) 

B  Halberd  (carried  by  sergeants) 

C  British  "Brown  Bess"  musket 
D  French  Charleville  rifle 
E  Rifle 


F Saber 
G  Pistol 

H  Officer's  sword 
I  Socket  bayonets 


equipment  was  put  to  use  against 
British  troops. 

Weapons  were  the  army’s  main 
concern.  The  most  important 
weapon  during  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  the  musket — a  long  smooth¬ 
bore  gun  (a  gun  without  grooves 
inside  its  barrel)  fired  from  the  shoul¬ 
der— with  a  bayonet  attached  at  the 
end.  These  weapons  led  to  a  certain 
style  of  fighting  in  the  1 700s.  Mus¬ 
kets  could  be  aimed  and  fired  accu¬ 
rately  only  at  a  target  that  was  within 
one  hundred  yards.  So  the  armies 
fought  in  groups  of  men,  organized 
as  regiments,  at  close  range.  The 
enemy  regiments  would  line  up  face- 
to-face  and  fire  two  or  three  volleys — 
a  volley  involved  firing  all  the  muskets 
at  once — and  then  charge  with  bayo¬ 
nets.  The  losing  regiment  was  either 
driven  from  the  battlefield  or  forced  to 
surrender. 

The  idea  was  that  because  the 
muskets  could  not  be  aimed  very 
accurately  at  a  distance,  the  regi¬ 
ments  would  fill  the  air  with  massive 
amounts  of  lead  bullets.  This  shower 
of  lead  would  strike  down  many  of  the 


enemy,  causing  gaps  in  their  line. 

The  regiment  could  then  charge 
through  the  gaps,  creating  disorder 
and  panic  and  causing  the  enemy 
soldiers  to  retreat  or  surrender. 

Speed  was  an  important  factor. 

A  trained  soldier  could  fire  a  musket 
about  four  times  a  minute.  The  flint¬ 
lock  type  of  firearm  fired  when  a 
piece  of  flint  struck  steel.  This  cre¬ 
ated  a  spark,  which  in  turn  set  off 
black  powder — gunpowder — in  the 
barrel  of  the  gun.  This  type  of  gun 
did  not  work  in  wet  weather  because 
the  loose  gunpowder  got  damp  and 
would  not  ignite.  Consequently,  both 
armies  avoided  battles  when  it  was 
raining. 

The  British  army  used  the  “Brown 
Bess,"  a  musket  which  fired  one- 
ounce  lead  balls.  These  guns  were 
used  by  American  soldiers  when  they 
could  be  captured  from  the  British 
soldiers. 

When  the  war  first  started,  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  used  the  weapons  from 
their  state’s  militia  stores  or  from 
home.  Recognizing  a  shortage,  the 
Continental  Congress  and  the  individ¬ 


ual  colonies  placed  orders  with  Amer¬ 
ican  gunsmiths  to  make  as  many  flint¬ 
locks  as  possible.  Muskets  were  also 
bought  from  European  manufactur¬ 
ers. 

In  1778,  France  became  an  ally  of 
the  colonies  in  their  fight  against  En¬ 
gland.  The  French  government  sent 
large  quantities  of  French  muskets. 
These  muskets  were  much  lighter  in 
weight  than  the  British  army’s  “Brown 
Bess”  and  fired  a  smaller  lead  ball. 
They  were  a  favored  weapon  of  the 
Continental  soldier. 

Muskets  could  be  fitted  with  a  bay¬ 
onet  that  made  them  into  a  “spear 
that  could  shoot.”  The  soldiers  would 
use  bayonets  for  hand-to-hand  com¬ 
bat  when  they  charged  the  enemy 
after  firing  their  volleys.  The  bayo¬ 
nets  had  sharp  points  that  were  used 
to  thrust  and  jab  at  the  enemy.  Bayo¬ 
nets  were  brutally  effective  weapons, 
causing  many  of  the  wounds  and 
deaths  during  battles. 

Another  type  of  weapon  was  the 
American  long  rifle.  Many  legends 
surround  the  American  long  rifle  in 
the  Revolution. 
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The  rifle  was  a  long  gun  made  with 
grooves  inside  its  barrel  that  made  it 
more  accurate  than  a  musket.  It  was 
very  accurate  up  to  three  hundred 
yards  and  thus  was  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  scouts  and 
skirmishers.  American  riflemen 
were  so  feared  that  some  British  offi¬ 
cers  were  advised  to  remove  the  gold 
trimmings  from  their  coats.  However, 
the  rifle  was  a  slow  weapon  to  reload 
and  did  not  have  a  bayonet.  A  rifle¬ 
man  could  be  overtaken  quickly  by 
dragoons — troops  on  horseback — or 
by  men  with  bayonets.  North  Car¬ 
olina  riflemen  participated  in  defeat¬ 
ing  the  British  at  the  Battle  of  Kings 
Mountain. 

The  armies  also  had  “small  arms” — 
weapons  that  could  be  carried  in  a 
soldier’s  hand.  These  were  pistols, 
sabers,  and  other  spear-like  weapons 
called  spontoons  and  halberds. 

Often  these  weapons  were  carried  by 
officers  and  sergeants  as  a  sign  of 
rank.  Officers,  particularly,  carried 
smallswords.  Dragoons  were 
equipped  with  pistols  and  sabers. 

For  North  Carolina  mounted  troops, 
sabers  were  often  made  from  steel 
saws  by  local  blacksmiths.  Pistols 
were  rare. 

Also  very  important  to  the  armies 
was  artillery — large  guns  mounted  so 
they  could  be  moved  easily  and  fired 
by  a  crew  of  men.  There  was  field 
cannon  used  on  the  battlefield,  can¬ 
non  used  in  forts  and  on  ships,  and 
cannon  called  howitzers  and  mortars 
used  to  drop  bombs  into  a  fort  or  a 
confined  area  such  as  a  ship.  North 
Carolina  had  artillery  companies  at 
various  places  throughout  the  war.  It 
also  sent  an  independent  artillery 
company  to  the  North  Carolina 
Brigade  with  General  George  Wash¬ 
ington’s  army. 

During  the  war,  Continental  soldiers 
were  the  core  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war  effort.  These  were  the 
men  that  General  Washington  and 
Congress  depended  most  upon. 
Congress  raised  the  Continental  army 
by  calling  on  the  individual  states  to 
organize  regiments  of  soldiers.  North 
Carolina  was  asked  to  raise  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  five  hundred  men  each. 


These  are  the  typical  uniforms,  weapons,  and  tools  of  the  North  Carolina  soldier  of  the 
Continental  Line  (Above)  and  the  North  Carolina  militia  (Next  page).  Why  are  they  dressed 
differently?  What  color  do  you  think  their  uniforms  are?  Why?  What  are  the  objects  they  are 
carrying  on  their  backs  and  sides?  Why  do  they  need  these  things? 
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Eventually  it  sent  ten  regiments  of 
infantry  to  the  Continental  Line. 

These  regiments  were  formed  into  a 
single  brigade  called  the  “North  Car¬ 
olina  Brigade.”  This  brigade  joined 
Washington’s  Army  in  1777. 

The  Continental  infantryman  had 
equipment  that  was  like  that  of  the 
British  soldier.  In  addition  to  a  mus¬ 
ket,  he  carried  on  his  right  side  a 
leather  or  tin  cartridge  box  that  held 
twenty  to  thirty  rounds  of  ammunition, 
a  musket  tool,  and  a  supply  of  flints. 
On  his  left  side  he  carried  his  bayonet 
in  a  leather  scabbard  attached  to  a 
linen  or  leather  shoulder  strap.  Each 
soldier  had  a  haversack,  usually 
made  of  linen,  to  carry  his  food 
rations  and  eating  utensils.  The  uten¬ 


sils  usually  included  a  fork  made  of 
wrought  iron,  a  pewter  or  horn  spoon, 
a  knife,  a  plate,  and  a  cup.  He  also 
had  a  canteen  of  wood,  tin,  or  glass 
to  carry  water.  A  knapsack  held  extra 
clothing  and  other  personal  items 
such  as  a  razor  for  shaving,  a  tinder- 
box  with  flint  and  steel  for  starting  a 
fire,  candle  holders,  a  comb,  and  a 
mirror.  Soldiers  also  often  carried  a 
fishhook  and  some  twine  so  that  they 
could  catch  some  fish  when  they 
were  near  a  lake,  creek,  or  river. 

The  Continental  army  often  used 
the  local  militia  to  help  out.  The  mili¬ 
tia,  made  up  of  male  citizens  over  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  was  the  defense 
force  of  each  state.  Regiments  of 
militia  were  called  up  for  service  by 


the  governor  or  the  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  to  serve  for  a  campaign  or  for  a 
period  of  time  as  needed.  These  sol¬ 
diers  were  told  what  equipment  they 
had  to  bring  with  them. 

The  militia  soldier  carried  equip¬ 
ment  that  looked  different  from  that  of 
the  Continental  soldier  but  that  usu¬ 
ally  performed  the  same  or  similar 
function.  His  knapsack  was  generally 
made  from  linen  or  canvas  and 
sometimes  painted.  His  haversack 
and  canteen  were  usually  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  Continentals.  He 
also  had  an  ax  and  a  blanket. 

A  militia  rifleman  carried  his  rifle, 
knife,  tomahawk — a  light  ax,  water 
bottle,  a  powderhorn  for  his  black 
powder,  and  a  hunting  pouch  that 
held  other  shooting  supplies.  Some¬ 
times  a  patch  knife,  used  to  cut  a 
patch  of  cloth,  and  a  loading  block, 
which  held  patched  bullets  enabling 
the  rifleman  to  load  quicker,  were 
attached  to  the  strap  of  the  hunting 
pouch.  In  addition,  a  charger  mea¬ 
sured  the  amount  of  powder  to  put 
into  the  rifle  when  loading. 

Uniforms  were  a  vital  consideration 
to  the  armies.  During  this  period,  bat¬ 
tles  fought  with  black-powder 
weapons  would  produce  enough 
smoke  to  make  it  difficult  to  see  more 
than  a  few  yards.  Clouds  of  thick 
smoke  would  form  over  the  battle¬ 
field.  It  was  important  to  distinguish 
between  friend  and  foe.  Because  the 
smoke  was  white,  bright  colors  were 
used  for  uniforms.  The  British  wore, 
for  the  most  part,  red  and  scarlet  uni¬ 
forms;  the  French,  uniforms  of  white 
and  differing  shades  of  blue;  and  the 
Americans,  dark  blues  and  browns. 

Congress  did  not  adopt  a  Continen¬ 
tal  uniform  until  1779.  However,  sol¬ 
diers  attempted  to  have  clothing  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  others  in  the  company  or 
regiment.  Many  volunteer  companies 
entered  the  war  in  uniforms  pur¬ 
chased  by  themselves  or  their  com¬ 
manders.  The  uniform  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  was  made  up  of 

•  a  hat,  usually  turned  up  on  one  or 

three  sides, 

•  a  shirt  made  of  linen  or  cotton, 

•  a  black  leather  stock,  worn  around 

the  neck, 
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•  a  wool  coat,  usually  with  collar, 
cuffs,  and  lapels  that  were  a  differ¬ 
ent  color, 

•  a  waistcoat  or  vest,  usually  made 
of  linen  or  wool, 

•  a  pair  of  wool,  linen,  or  cotton 
trousers,  either  breeches  that  were 
gathered  just  below  the  knee  or 
overalls, 

•  stockings,  and 

•  leather  shoes. 

Congress  adopted  brown  as  the 
official  color  for  uniforms  in  1775. 

But  there  was  a  shortage  of  brown 
cloth  so  some  regiments  dressed  in 
blue  and  gray.  In  September  of 
1778,  Congress  received  a  large 
shipment  of  uniforms  from  France. 
The  North  Carolina  Continental  Line 
regiments  received  blue  coats  faced 
with  red  collars,  cuffs,  and  lapels.  In 
October  of  1779,  Congress  adopted 


These  are  drawings  of  equipment  that  many 
North  Carolina  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  carried  or  used.  Above  is  a  powder  horn. 
To  the  right  is  a  cartridge  box  that  holds  twenty 
to  thirty  rounds  of  ammunition,  a  musket  tool, 
and  spare  flints.  At  the  bottom  of  the  next  page 
is  a  knapsack,  with  a  blanket  and  an  ax.  On 
the  far  right  is  a  canteen,  a  haversack  for 
carrying  food  and  eating  utensils,  and  a  socket 
bayonet  in  its  scabbard.  What  is  a  bayonet 
used  for? 


regulations  requiring  North  Carolina 
troops  to  wear  a  uniform  made  of  a 
blue  coat  with  blue  facing  and  laced 
with  white  around  the  buttonholes. 

North  Carolina  troops  frequently 
were  without  proper  uniforms,  but  the 
most  difficult  item  to  supply  was 
shoes.  In  1777,  officers  from  one 
regiment  appealed  to  Governor 
Richard  Caswell  for  help,  stating  that 
the  men  were  “without  blankets  or 
tents  or  shoes.”  The  governor  noted 
that  many  of  the  privates  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Artillery  Company  were 
barefoot.  The  winter  of  1 777/1 778 
was  a  hard  winter  for  the  American 
soldiers.  Driving  rains  turned  to 
snow  and  sleet,  causing  great  suffer¬ 
ing  to  men  without  shoes.  General 
Washington  wrote:  “You  might  have 
tracked  the  army  ...  to  Valley  Forge 
by  the  blood  of  their  feet.”  Eventu¬ 
ally,  the  government  was  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  necessary  shoes  to  the  North 
Carolinians. 

Along  with  the  American  long  rifle, 
the  American  hunting  shirt  became 
famous  in  the  American  Revolution. 

It  was  generally  made  of  homespun 
linen  and  cut  in  a  long  overshirt  or 
wraparound  style.  It  had  rows  of 
fringe  around  the  edges  and  fit 
loosely  so  the  wearer  could  move 
easily.  Favored  by  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  was  frequently  worn  by  both 
Continentals  and  the  militia.  In  1776, 


Washington  described  it:  “No  dress 
can  be  cheaper  nor  more  convenient, 
as  the  wearer  may  be  cool  in  warm 
weather  and  warm  in  cold  weather  by 
putting  on  [additional  clothes].  .  .  .” 

In  1775  when  the  North  Carolina 
Congress  raised  a  battalion  of  ten 
companies  of  minutemen,  or  militia,  it 
called  for  these  men  to  be  uniformed 
in  hunting  shirts.  General  Washing¬ 
ton  stated  that  a  man  wearing  a  hunt¬ 
ing  shirt  created  “no  small  terror  to 
the  enemy  who  think  every  such  per¬ 
son  is  a  complete  marksman.”  Aside 
from  hunting  shirts,  the  militia  usually 
wore  homespun  wool  coats  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  colors  and  patterns  and  waist¬ 
coats,  breeches,  and  stockings. 

Equipment  for  camp  was  vitally 
important  to  the  soldier’s  comfort  as 
well  as  his  life.  Probably  the  most 
important  piece  of  camp  equipment 
for  the  American  soldier  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  was  his  blanket.  It 
protected  him  against  the  cold,  and, 
when  he  did  not  have  a  tent  to  sleep 
in,  from  the  moisture  in  the  air.  It 
also  served  as  an  overcoat  when  a 
soldier  did  not  have  one.  Blankets 
were  usually  made  of  wool,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Caswell  considered  them  a  pri¬ 
ority  when  he  supplied  the  troops. 
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Tents  provided  protection  from  the 
cold  and  rain.  They  came  in  various 
sizes,  generally  depending  on  the 
occupant's  rank.  The  officers’  larger 
tents  were  called  marquees.  They 
were  made  of  canvas  or  heavy  cot¬ 
ton,  usually  about  ten  feet  wide  by 
fourteen  feet  deep  by  eight  feet  high. 
By  comparison,  a  private’s  tent  was 
about  6/  feet  square  by  five  feet 
high.  It  was  expected  to  hold  five 
men. 

Feeding  the  army  was  difficult, 
especially  during  the  winter.  When 
the  army  was  marching  or  on  a  cam¬ 
paign,  soldiers  were  given  a  type  of 
biscuit  or  hard  bread  and  ears  of 
corn.  Sometimes  there  was  a  packet 
of  cornmeal  and,  when  available, 
some  dried  beef.  Baggage  wagons 
carried  the  provisions  and  rations  in 
front  of  the  North  Carolina  brigade  as 
the  men  marched.  This  was  done  so 
that  when  the  campsite  was  reached, 
the  men  could  pick  up  the  rations 
from  the  wagons  as  they  passed  by. 

In  camp,  cooking  utensils  were 
necessary  because  food  was  issued 
in  raw  form.  A  set  of  cooking  utensils 
was  usually  issued  to  every  six  or 
eight  men.  This  included  a  kettle, 
cooking  forks  and  spoons,  and  often 
a  water  bucket.  Soldiers  usually  pro¬ 
vided  their  own  forks,  spoons,  and 
knives  to  eat  with.  They  also  needed 
a  plate,  usually  made  of  wood  or 
pewter,  and  a  drinking  cup.  In  the 
North  Carolina  brigade,  soldiers  were 
not  allowed  to  put  any  of  their  per¬ 


sonal  property  in  the  baggage  wag¬ 
ons  when  they  were  on  the  march. 
They  had  to  carry  their  own  blankets, 
kettles,  and  other  personal  items. 

In  1777,  it  was  ordered  that  each 
soldier  would  receive  one  pound  of 
flour  or  bread,  1  Vi  pounds  of  beef  or 
pork,  and  one  quart  of  beer  per  day. 
Each  week  he  would  receive  five 
pints  of  peas,  one  pint  of  meal,  and 
six  ounces  of  butter.  Vinegar  was 
issued  on  occasion  and  rum  was 
issued  to  those  men  working  around 
the  camp  and  on  guard  duty.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  men 
should  always  boil  or  roast  their 
provisions. 

Often  it  was  hard  to  get  supplies, 
and  the  shortages  hurt  the  war  effort. 
The  North  Carolina  troops  planned 
an  expedition  to  Georgia  and  Florida, 
but  it  failed  for  lack  of  supplies.  One 
officer  defended  General  Robert 
Flowe  of  North  Carolina,  stating  that 
the  public  was  “throwing  a  thousand 
reflections  on  the  General  and  the 
army  for  not  marching  to  attack  the 
enemy  and  storm  lines,  without  provi¬ 
sions  and  without  ammunition.”  The 
officer  elaborated,  “What  can  be 
more  cruel  than  crowding  eight,  ten, 
and  twelve  men  into  one  tent,  and 
oblige  those  who  cannot  get  in,  to 
sleep  in  the  heavy  dews?”  Ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  men  were  using  one  camp  kettle 
and  six  to  eight  men  were  sharing 
one  canteen.  Sometimes  when  sup¬ 
plies  were  issued,  there  was  confu¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  they  were  meant 


for  the  Continental  Line  troops  or  the 
state  militia  regiments. 

With  poor  shelter  and  food,  and 
lack  of  sanitary  conditions,  thou¬ 
sands  of  soldiers  fell  seriously  ill 
and  many  died.  Overcrowding  in 
tents  and  hospitals  caused  the 
diseases  to  spread.  Soldiers  sent 
to  hospitals  with  one  disease 
often  acquired  a  second  one  while 
they  were  there.  In  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  sickness,  the  North  Carolina 
Brigade  was  often  ordered  to  clean 
its  camp  and  warned  not  to  throw 
bones  and  scraps  of  meat  around 
tents.  The  troops  were  ordered  to 
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This  is  a  photograph  of  objects  that  many  North  Carolina  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  War  carried  or  used.  Can  you  match  them  with  the  drawings 
on  pages  30.  31,  32.  and  33? 


keep  themselves  as  clean  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Eight  pounds  of  soap  was  dis¬ 
tributed  each  week  to  every  one 
hundred  men.  A  general  order  in 
1 777  called  for  the  North  Carolina 
Continental  troops  to  shave  their 
beards  and  to  be  properly  dressed  in 
regimental  uniforms. 

The  Continentals  and  militiamen 
from  North  Carolina  were  never  sup¬ 
plied  as  well  as  some  of  the  soldiers 
from  the  wealthier  or  more  industrial 
states.  However,  they  seemed  to 


make  up  for  their  lack  of  supplies 
and  equipment  with  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  endure  hardship.  At  Valley 
Forge  during  the  cruel  winter  of 
1777/1778,  the  North  Carolina 
Brigade  had  the  lowest  number  of 
desertions  of  any  state  although  it 
was  the  poorest  in  provisions  and 
clothing.  Perhaps  by  this  time,  the 
North  Carolinians  had  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  doing  without. 

After  General  Cornwallis  retreated 
to  Wilmington  and  then  to  Virginia  in 


1 781 ,  the  North  Carolina  militia  gen¬ 
erally  controlled  the  state  and  its 
resources.  Food  and  equipment 
were  supplied  more  regularly  to  its 
troops  fighting  in  South  Carolina  and 
elsewhere.  After  Cornwallis  surren¬ 
dered  to  General  Washington  in 
October,  the  shortages  the  Carolina 
troops  experienced  were  due  more 
to  a  general  feeling  that  the  war  was 
over  and  North  Carolinians  did  not 
have  to  worry  so  much  about  supply¬ 
ing  the  army.  □ 


Definitions 

Militia  stores  are  warehouses  that  hold  arms, 
ammunition,  and  equipment. 

Skirmishers  are  a  small,  independent  attack  force. 

To  ignite  is  to  set  on  fire. 


Dirks  are  long,  straight-bladed  daggers. 

A  bayonet  is  a  steel,  spear-like  blade  that  is 
attached  to  the  front  part  of  a  long  gun  and  is  used 
foe  stabbing  and  jabbing. 
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eekend 
machines 


time 


By  Jim  Daniel 


/  ow  would  you  like  to  travel 
back  into  the  past ...  to 
ks  “be  there"  during  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War ...  to  smell  the  gun 
smoke  and  taste  the  firecake  ...  to 
experience  the  sights  and  sounds 
and  excitement  of  a  period  that  oth¬ 
ers  only  read  about  in  history  books? 

Of  course  time  travel  is  an  impossi¬ 


bility,  at  least  for  the  present.  But  if 
the  idea  appeals  to  you,  you  can 
have  a  whole  range  of  similar 
experiences  at  a  Revolutionary  War 
reenactment.  The  term  reenactment 
means  a  re-created  battle  where  the 
participants,  called  reenactors, 
dress  as  soldiers  and  act  out  the 
conflict  for  spectators  who  come  to 


Reenactors  try  to  be  very  accurate  when  reliving  past  events.  This  accuracy  is  seen  in  Revolutionary  War  military  drills  (Previous  page)  and  in 
everyday  life  in  the  camps  (Above).  Why  do  you  think  that  they  must  be  accurate? 


share  their  experience. 

The  term  reenactment  also 
includes  other  types  of  activities, 
such  as  re-created  encampments 
and  nonmilitary  activities  that  portray 
the  people  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Men,  women,  and  children  act  out 
historical  daily  activities — cooking, 
eating,  dancing,  and  playing. 

With  the  noise,  smoke,  and  excite¬ 
ment,  a  reenacted  battle  is  a  real 
attraction.  Large  scale  reenactments 
can  draw  an  audience  of  thousands 
of  people  who  come  to  see  in  person 
what  they  have  only  read  about 
before. 

Many  families  come  to  see  the  bat¬ 
tle  reenactment  and  then  stay  and 
talk  with  the  reenactors.  Reenactors 
have  studied  the  history  of  the  time 
period,  and  they  can  talk  about  the 
soldiers  and  their  families,  the  way 
they  lived,  and  the  way  they  felt  about 
the  war  and  what  they  were  fighting 
for.  Spectators  at  reenacted  battles 
are  often  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
American  forces,  contrary  to  what 


they  had  heard,  did  not  “hide  behind 
rocks  and  trees.”  The  revolutionary 
soldiers  used  exactly  the  same  tac¬ 
tics  as  the  British  forces — standing  in 
lines  facing  the  enemy  and  firing  all 
their  muskets  at  the  same  time.  In 
fact,  the  American  armies  were  losing 
most  of  the  battles  until  they  learned 
to  fight  like  the  British! 

Why  did  they  use  these  tactics  that 
look  so  strange  to  us  today?  Why 
were  they  successful  tactics?  Any 
reenactor  will  tell  you  that  the  mus¬ 
kets  of  two  hundred  years  ago  were 
so  inaccurate  that  it  was  only  through 
the  use  of  massed  firepower  that 
the  guns  were  effective  at  all.  And, 
while  the  American  rifle  was 
extremely  accurate,  it  was  very  slow 
to  load. 

Another  surprise  for  visitors  at  a 
reenactment  is  the  number  of  women 
and  children  in  camp.  Revolutionary 
War  families  sometimes  followed 
their  husbands  and  fathers  into  the 
army  camps.  They  knew  they  could 
not  manage  by  themselves  on  their 


small  farms  without  help.  The 
women  acted  as  nurses,  did  laundry, 
cooked,  and  provided  other  domestic 
services  so  that  they  could  stay  with 
the  troops.  There  was  no  place  in  a 
military  camp  for  those  who  did  not 
work. 

While  visiting  a  reenactment,  you 
may  be  impressed  with  all  the  repro¬ 
duction  weapons,  clothing,  tents,  and 
equipment.  Reenactors  try  to  make 
everything  look  just  as  it  did  back 
then.  Some  of  the  items  you  see  are 
available  on  order  from  sutlers,  an  old 
term  for  suppliers  who  specialize  in 
providing  articles  to  reenactors.  Sut¬ 
lers  sell  many  items — from  muskets, 
shoes,  and  tents  to  toothbrushes. 

However,  most  reenactors  prefer  to 
make  as  much  of  their  equipment  and 
clothing  as  they  can.  Handmade 
items  are  much  more  authentic  in 
appearance.  The  reenactment 
groups'  officers  and  staffs  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  patterns  and  instructions  for 
making  many  of  the  items. 

Just  finding  the  right  materials  can 
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People  of  all  ages  are  interested  in  reenacting  life 
in  the  1 700s.  These  reenactors  are  dressed  as 
you  would  have  dressed  if  you  had  lived  in  the 
1 700s.  What  do  you  think  it  would  be  like  to  eat. 
dress,  sleep,  and  play  as  if  you  lived  during  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War? 


be  time-consuming.  Back  then,  most 
clothing  was  made  from  linen  or  wool. 
These  materials  are  available  today 
but  are  expensive.  In  fact,  a  typical 
“soldier”  reenactor  may  spend  over 
$1 ,000  for  his  reproduction  uniform 
and  the  other  items  necessary  to 
complete  his  portrayal.  Clothing  and 
equipment  for  women  and  children  is 
less  expensive  because  they  do  not 
have  to  buy  the  reproduction 
muskets. 

Reenactors  spend  many  weekends 
during  the  year  traveling  to  reenact¬ 
ments  and  historic  sites  all  over  the 
United  States.  My  group,  the  Sixth 
North  Carolina  Regiment,  spends 
about  twenty  weekends  a  year  doing 
reenactments.  During  1992,  we  trav¬ 
eled  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Lakes 
and  as  far  south  as  Florida.  In  1 987, 
our  group  went  to  England  for  a  reen¬ 
actment. 

You  may  ask  who  these  reenactors 
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Reenactors  drill  and  march  to  stay  in  practice  for  reenactments.  Notice  the  weapons,  uniforms,  and  equipment  of  these  reenactors.  Compare  these 
to  those  described  in  the  article  you  read  just  before  this  one.  Can  you  identify  the  weapons,  the  uniforms,  and  the  equipment?  What  kind  of  soldiers 
are  these? 


are  and  why  they  go  to  such  lengths 
to  re-create  the  past.  For  reenactors, 
participating  in  reenactments  is  our 
hobby.  Many  of  us  will  tell  you  that 
we  participate  for  the  exciting  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  we  are  helping  to 
educate  the  public  in  our  history. 

Most  would  also  mention  the  fun  of 
traveling  with  friends  with  the  same 
interests  and  feeling  a  part  of  the  his¬ 
toric  sites  and  places  we  visit. 

Many  older  Revolutionary  War 
reenactors  learned  about  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  personal  experience  in 
the  1960s  when  they  were  reenacting 
the  Civil  War.  They  participated  in  re¬ 
creations  of  those  huge  battles,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  swirls  of  gun  smoke, 
the  crash  of  musketry,  the  sound  of 
fife  and  drum,  and  the  hundreds  of 
troops  moving  about  them. 

They  also  felt  the  discomfort  of 
itchy  woolen  uniforms  and  the  heavy 
packs  of  equipment.  The  muskets 
were  cumbersome  and  the  black 


powder  smoke  stank.  But  for  a  few 
hours,  it  seemed  to  be  the  1860s  and 
they  knew  the  excitement  and  fears 
of  being  a  Civil  War  soldier.  No  his¬ 
tory  book  could  ever  duplicate  the 
experience. 

Personal  experiences  like  that,  the 
ones  that  cause  you  to  feel  that  you 
are  there,  are  a  reenactor's  reward 
for  his  efforts.  They  give  a  reenactor 
a  unique  and  personal  understanding 
of  history. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  reenacting  to 
become  more  than  re-creations  of 
battles  alone.  Groups  competed  with 
each  other  in  trying  to  provide  the 
best  re-creations  of  civilian  and  camp 
life.  Each  group  tried  to  be  more 
authentic  than  the  others.  That 
meant  more  research  and  more  and 
better  reproduction  items. 

As  soon  as  reenactments  became 
more  than  just  battles,  there  were 
opportunities  for  wives  and  children 
of  all  ages  to  join  in.  They  portrayed 
people  from  all  walks  of  life.  The  re¬ 


created  camps  became  as  attractive 
to  the  visiting  public  as  the  reenacted 
battles. 

The  public’s  questions  and  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  sharing  a  love  of  history  led 
reenactors  to  begin  to  interpret  his¬ 
tory.  Historic  interpretation  is  the 
process  of  explaining  the  past  to  oth¬ 
ers  by  relating  it  to  things  the  modern 
audience  understands  through  its 
own  experience.  For  example,  it  is 
easier  to  feel  the  crowded  conditions 
of  a  Revolutionary  War  camp  when 
you  see  a  small  tent  and  are  told  that 
six  men  shared  the  tent  than  to  be 
told,  "The  tents  were  crowded.” 

Many  reenactors  find  their  rewards  in 
explaining  the  nation's  history  to  the 
public. 

Everyone  expected  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  centennial  to  bring  an  end 
to  reenactments.  But  we  reenactors 
were  having  too  much  fun.  We  would 
not  give  it  up.  Reenacting  struggled 
for  a  while  but  then  found  new 
strength,  new  directions,  and  fresh 
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Reenactors  relive  a  battle  from  the  1 700s  (Above),  complete  with  rifle  and 
musket  fire  but  without  ammunition.  Perhaps  a  battlefield  from  the 
Revolutionary  War  looked  like  this,  full  of  smoke.  Why  are  these  soldiers 
standing  shoulder-to-shoulder  and  firing  all  at  the  same  time  (Left  and 
below)?  What  are  the  bayonets  used  for?  When  are  they  used? 
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followers  from  the  bicentennial  of 
the  American  Revolution  from  1975 
through  1984. 

Today  there  are  perhaps  25,000 
reenactors  in  the  United  States, 
about  2,000  in  North  Carolina  alone. 
Of  these  North  Carolinians,  about 
500  reenact  the  Revolutionary  War 
era.  There  are  over  a  dozen  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  reenactment  groups  in 
the  state  today.  They  range  in  size 
from  small  units  of  about  a  dozen  to 
large  groups  of  over  100  members. 
The  average  size  is  about  50 
members. 

Some,  like  my  unit,  portray  the 
American  regular  troops  called  Conti¬ 
nentals.  Some  reenact  the  soldiers 
of  the  patriot  militia,  which  were 
something  like  our  National  Guard 
today.  They  served  when  called 
upon  by  their  state  for  local  emergen¬ 
cies  or  for  a  specific  campaign. 

Other  units  portray  the  king’s  regular 
troops  or  the  loyalist  militia. 

You  may  wonder  why  someone 
would  want  to  portray  the  king’s 
troops.  If  you  were  to  ask  one  of  the 
“British”  reenactors,  they  would  tell 
you  that  to  understand  history  you 
must  learn  the  whole  story  and  not 


just  one  side.  During  the  American 
Revolution,  there  were  many  people 
who  did  not  want  to  lose  the  security 
of  the  British  king’s  government. 

There  were  those  who  took  a  neutral 
position  and  did  not  want  to  be 
involved  at  all.  All  of  them  were  fight¬ 
ing  for  what  they  believed  in  and  all  of 
them  believed  they  were  right. 

Reenactors  and  reenactments 
remind  us  that  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  a  long  and  hard  struggle  that 
meant  tremendous  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  everyone,  winners  and  losers 
alike. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  a  reenact¬ 
ment  or  an  encampment,  the  most 
likely  places  are  historic  sites  and 
parks.  However,  some  are  held  in 
places  where  no  actual  battle 
occurred.  Reenactors  call  these  tac¬ 
tical  engagements  because  they  re¬ 
create  the  marches  and  movements 
of  an  army  but  not  an  actual  battle. 
North  Carolina  has  a  number  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  battle  sites,  but  few  of  them 
have  reenactments.  Most  are  parks 
that  have  rules  preventing  reenact¬ 
ments. 

One  of  the  few  places  in  North  Car¬ 
olina  where  you  can  see  a  re-created 


Revolutionary  War  battle  at  the  origi¬ 
nal  site  is  at  the  House-in-the-Horse- 
shoe  State  Historic  Site  near 
Carthage. 

Other  battle  reenactments  held 
near  the  original  sites  are  “Guilford 
Courthouse”  held  in  a  city  park  in 
Greensboro,  “Cowan’s  Ford”  held  in  a 
county  park  north  of  Charlotte,  and 
“The  Battle  at  Colson’s”  held  near 
Norwood. 

Military  encampments  can  be  found 
at  Historic  Bethabara  and  Old  Salem 
(both  within  the  present-day  city  limits 
of  Winston-Salem),  Moore’s  Creek 
National  Military  Park  near  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Historic  Halifax  State  Historic 
Site,  Historic  Salisbury,  and  Tryon 
Palace  at  New  Bern. 

Once  you  see  one,  you  might  even 
decide  that  you  want  to  become 
involved  in  reenacting  yourself.  Most 
groups  require  that  a  member  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age  to  partici¬ 
pate  as  a  soldier  or  to  participate 
without  a  parent  or  guardian.  Many 
young  people  join  with  their  families 
and  find  that  reenacting  provides  fun 
for  all  who  want  the  experience  of 
“trying  on  the  shoes”  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  □ 


Definitions 

A  firecake  is  a  cake  made  by  mixing  wheat  flour  or 
cornmeal  with  water  and  cooking  it  in  the  ashes  of 
the  campfire. 

Tactics  are  the  movements  and  uses  of  troops  and 
weapons. 

Massed  firepower  is  shooting  a  large  number  of 
weapons  at  the  same  time  to  increase  effectiveness 
This  tactic  was  useful  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
because  of  the  inaccuracy  of  weapons  and  the  time 
required  to  reload  them. 


Authentic  means  real  or  genuine. 

A  fife  is  a  small  musical  instrument,  like  a  pipe,  used 
with  drums  to  make  marching  music. 

Centennial  is  a  one  hundredth  anniversary. 

Bicentennial  is  a  two  hundredth  anniversary. 
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